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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The following studies are the result of several years’ work 
devoted to the epic poems of Ceylon and the literature per- 
taining thereto. They form the introduction, both from the 
historical and literary point of view, to a critical edition of the 
Mahavamsa, which I am preparing. I have little to say by 
way of preface to my treatise. As it discusses a concrete 
example of the problem of the origin of the epic, and one that 
I believe, moreover, to be very instructive, I hope that 
it may perhaps attract attention here and there outside 
the narrow circle of specialists. On page 62 I must mention 
that I naturally have not the numerous cases in mind where 
the words vuttam hoti merely paraphrases the original text, 
but only such where new material of the matter concerned is 
brought to light. The example given in Note * proves that 
in such cases often literal quotations are used from some of the 
original sources. With regard to the Sahassavatthatthakatha, 
mentioned on page 48, 1 refer to the Sahassavatthuppakarana 
hitherto existing only in MS. Evidently both works are 
closely related, and at the same time also with the Rasav&hini 
and the Sinhalese Saddharmalankara. I have reserved this 
whole group for a later work. 

WILHELM GEIGER. 


Erlangen , February , 1905. 




THE 


dIpavamsa and mahavamsa. 

• • 


INTRODUCTION. 


HERE is hardly a corner of the Indian continent 
of whose history we know so much as we do of 
that of the Island of Ceylon. The main sources 
are two chronicles in Pali verse, the Dipavamsa 
and the Mahavamsa, the former written in the 
fourth , the latter towards the end of the fifth century. They 
contain the same material, which in the main is similarly 
distributed. They begin with the history of Gotama Buddha 
and his three visits to Lanka. Then some genealogy is inserted , 
carrying the family of the Buddha back to the mythical King 
Mahasammata. Both chronicles then continue the history of 
Buddhism on to the Third Council under King Asoka. Once 
more the tale goes back to the primitive history of Ceylon, 
and to the coming of the first Aryan settlers to the Island, 
under the leadership of Vijaya, following on with a list of the 
early Sinhalese kings to the death of Mahasena at the beginning 
of the fourth century after Christ. The reign of Asoka’s 
contemporary, King Devanampiyatissa, under whom Mahinda, 
Asoka’s son, introduced Buddhism into Ceylon, is mentioned 
with special detail. Just as copiously the Mah&vamsa deals 
with the deeds of Dutthagamani, whose reign in the second 
century b.c. represents the heroic period in Ceylon. 

In India, history has never quite been able to separate 
itself from poetry. We cannot wonder then that both these 
Ceylon chronicles are a mixture of myths, legends, tales, and 
history. The farther we go back into the past the more 
mythical becomes the story. In like manner the reliability 
increases the nearer we approach the author’s own times. 

b 56-06 
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But of course even the later sections stand in need of historical 
criticism. 

Whoever writes the history of Ceylon will have to separate 
the real kernel of fact from this traditional material. But the 
writer of history as literature cannot but rejoice over the 
form in which the record of events is embodied. He will 
follow the origin of the epic tradition, its building up, and its 
after-life in later writings. These are some of the problems 
that I shall try to solve in the following pages. 1 feel that 
from the standpoint of the history of literature, the Ceylonese 
chronicles deserve notice not only amongst Orientalists but in 
wider circles. 

We are here able, in a way that elsewhere is not easy, to 
follow the development of an epic in its literary evolution. 
We are able to picture to ourselves the contents and form of 
the chronicle which forms the basis of the epic song, and of 
the various elements of which it is composed. We may note 
in it the signs and characters of the original oral tradition, 
lying far back in time, and the mixture of prose and verse. 
The Dipavamsa represents the first unaided struggle to create 
an epic out of already existing material. It is a document 
that fixes our attention just because of the incompleteness 
of its composition and its want of style. We stand on the 
very threshold of the epic. In like manner the severe form 
of the Apollo of Tenea is more interesting to the archaeologist 
than many a more celebrated work of fully evolved Grecian 
sculpture. 

The Mahavamsa is already worthy of the name of a true 
epic. It is the recognized work of a poet. And we are able 
to watch this poet in a certain measure at his work in his 
workshop. Although he is quite dependent on his materials, 
which he is bound to follow as closely as possible, he deals 
with them critically, perceives their shortcomings and irregu- 
larities, and seeks to improve and to eliminate. 

But the process is not finished here. The Mahavamsa 
has been added to in later times by writers who have carried 
on the history to their own day. The original work even has 
been revised. It so happened that the writer, without making 
any serious alteration in the original, inserted any episode 
that seemed worthy of notice to him, thus nearly doubling 
the bulk of the matter. The sources from which he drew 
these episodes are usually recognizable. In the same way also 
revision in respect to the literary form took place. It is not 
the “ folk ” that added or revised, but one individual, who 
never followed where his fancy led, but took the written 
material as it was, and, with more or less skill, adapted it to 
new needs. 



Finally, we mark how the subject of the epic is absorbed 
by later literature, purporting to be historical, and is occa- 
sionally enriched by new additions, although only in a small 
way, from legends outside that of the epic. These supple- 
ments and additions testify over and over again, by their 
legendary and mythical character, to their origin in popular 
folklore. But by this it must not be understood that they 
were taken directly from oral tradition. This is by no means 
impossible ; but it was not necessarily the case, and varied 
perhaps in different instances. They could also very well 
have originated from written sources now no longer accessible 
to us. 

I do not say that the development of the epic, as we see it 
in Ceylon, is typical. That cannot always be the same amongst 
various peoples and at various periods. But wherever the 
question of the epic is discussed, the Dipavamsa and Mah£- 
varasa will always be invaluable analogies, above all for the 
Indian epic , but also for the epics of other nations. Their value 
lies in this, that we have not here to do with possibilities and 
hypothetical construction. We here can follow out actual 
development. Unfortunately the sources are no longer pre- 
served, but they can be inferred. For this also we have fairly 
satisfactory material at our disposal. The epic itself lies 
before us in three stages of development, which we can dis* 
tinguish from each other, and whose origin and growth we are 
able to watch. 




THE 


DIPAVAMSA and mahatamsa. 

• • 


CHAPTER I. 

Dipavamsa and Mahdvamsa in relation to one another * 

I. — The Composition of the Dipavamsa. 

- jje Dipavamsa,f the discussion of whose form I 
now enter upon, can hardly be called a pro- 
duction of artistic merit, in spite of its rather 
bombastic proem. It gives the impression, not 
of an evenly worked out whole, but rather of a 
stringing together of fragments, which are arranged in 
the manner I have just described. One finds therefore a 
clumsiness and an incorrectness of language and metre, and 
a number of other peculiarities which require to be specially 
referred to. 

One of these peculiarities is that the same incident is often 
two or three times dealt with. I will give some examples 
of this. 

After the death of Buddha, the First Council was held. The 
description of this Council is related in D. 4. 1-26, and again 
in 5, 1-15. The first of these descriptions has the fragmentary 
character which is commonly found in the D. ; the second 
shows a somewhat more orderly and polished form. i,The 
chief difference between the two versions is, that in the second 
greater weight is put on the personality of Mahakassapa, who 
was the convener of the assembly. But the two versions are 


* I refer here to my essay “ Dipavamsa and Mahdvamsa, die Chroniken 
der Insel Ceylon ” (separate copies, A. Deichert (G. Bfdhme), Leipzig), 
appearing in the “Festschrift” of the Erlangen University on the 
celebration of the 80th birthday of H. R. H. the Prince Regent Luitpold 
of Bavaria, where I have already discussed some of the questions 
raised in the following paragraphs. 

t “ The Dipavamsa : an Ancient Buddhist Historical Record,” edited 
and translated by Hermann 0}depherg. London, 1879, 
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otherwise so similar that a number of verses are almost word 
for word alike, or at least there is extremely little variation 
between them.* 

In the same manner the story of the Second Council, which 
was occasioned by the heretical teachings of the Vajjiputta 
monks, is twice related in the D. (4, 47-53, and 5, 16-38). Again, 
the first version is more fragmentary, the second, in chapter 5, 
is better arranged and appears to be a development of the origi- 
nal idea. One of these lines of verse corresponds again word 
for word ; it contains the names of theras or presbyters who 
were active at the refutation of the Vajjiputtas.f Also the 
names of the other theras mentioned in connection with the 
Second Council are identical in both versions, the order 
only being different. An important point however is here 
brought out. A piece of prose is inserted in the first version, 
a list of the “ ten points of debate,” over which the orthodox 
priests contended. This piece in the second version (5, 18) is 
in verse. 

There are also two versions of the Third Council and its 
cause : 7, 34-43, and 7, 44-59. But the account shows 
greater differences. The second version also emphasizes a new 
fact, which is wanting in the first : the violent act of an official 
of King Asoka, which is more particularly described in M. 5, 
240 et seq . One point is characteristic of the conventional 
treatment of the D., or rather of the whole tradition. The 
second version follows in certain details the description of the 
First Council, as it is found in 5, 1 et seq. Single verses are 


* Even the introductory words sound very similar, 4, 1-2 and 5, 1-3. 
The verses following on from these, viz., 4, 3-7 and 5, 7-11, are almost 
entirely the same, and finally 4, 13 : — 

aggasantike gahetvd aggadhammd tathdgatd || 
agganikkhittakd therd agga akamsu sahgaham || 
sabbo pi so theravddo aggavddo ti vuccati j| 

The theras, who have received the first and perfect doctrine 
(°mmom and °tam) as the first recipients of it from the mouth of the first 
(among men, i.e. , Buddha), gathered the first collection (of the Holy 
writings) : this complete Thera v&da, ‘ Canon of the Presbyters,’ is 
therefore also called Aggavdda, First Canon,’ ” 

corresponds as minutely as possible with 5, 14 : — 

aggassa aantike aggam gahetvd vdkyam tathdgatam | 
agganikkhittakd therd aggam akamsu sahgaham || 
tasmd hi so theravddo aggavddo ti vuccati || 

t 4, m = 5, 22a 

Spjbbah&mi c a Sdfho c a Revato KhujjasdbhitQ. 
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almost identical.* The conventional phrases, which in such 
accounts are again and again made use of, are readily recog- 
nizable. 

The story of the presents which King Asoka sent to Ceylon 
to King Devanampiyatissa with the invitation to accept Bud- 
dhism, is found in 11, 32-40, and, in a second version, in 12-17. 
In a recapitulation of the events at the time of the conversion 
of Ceylon in chapter 17 of the D., it occurs again for the third 
time. Verses in 17, 83-86 agree word for word with those 
in 12, 1-4. 

I call attention also to the account, which is twice repeated, 
relating the call of Mahinda to his mission to Laijka. The 
two versions have a common introduction^ It is related 
here how the monks invite Mahinda to go to Lapka and to 
preach there the faith of the Buddha, But lie imagined the 
time was not ripe for it, and betook himself to Vedisagiri on 
a visit to his mother. The two versions of the story now 
follow (12, 16-28 and 29-40), describing how the god Sakka 
(India) appears to Mahinda and commands him to set out 
on his journey. Here again single verses correspond, 26 with 
39a and 24 with 34, where Mahinda, in almost the same words, 
makes known his plan to depart. It should be noticed also 
that again in the second version some prose is introduced 
(30-32)4 


* We can compare verse 7, 51 : — 

etasmim sannipdtamhi thero Moggaliatrajo | 
satthukappo mahdndgo pathavyd natthi idiso || 
with the analogous verse 5, 2 : — 

eta8mim sannipdtamhi thero Kassapasavhayo | 
satthukappo mahdndgo pathavyd n'atthi idiso || 
and 7, 58 : — 

arahantanam sahassam uccintvdna ndyako | 
varam varam gahetvdna akdsi dhammasangaham || 
with 5, 3 : — _ 

arahan dnam pancasatam uccinitvdna Kassapo \ 
varam varam gahetvdna akdsi dhammasangaham || 

t This corrects my mistaken interpretation of D. and M., pp. 10*11, 
m the separate copy, where I wished to distinguish three versions. 

J The closing passage of the entire episode should be noticed especially, 
as it is at present found in D. 12, 36-4 la. The same verses, 36-37 and 
40-4 la, are repeated. The theras — in the second version it speaks 
only of Mahinda — arise into the air like swans and fly away from 
Jambudipa, t.e. f India, to alight on the Missaka mountain (Mihintale in 
Ceylon). This repetition shows that two versions must have been 
mixed up. I suppose that originally 36-37 form the conclusion of the 
first version of the whole story, and have their right place before 28. 
Here the words come appropriately : “ Let us be gone to the hill Missaka 
— the time is come, O honoured ones : the king has even now departed 
from the town, intent upon the chase.” It was indeed when he was 
bpnting that he met Mahinda and heard his first sermon. 
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Finally, in the last chapter of the D., which for the most 
part is dry enumeration, the mixture of two versions can be 
proved. In 18, 45 to 19, 9 the kings from Mahasiva to 
Dutthagamani are next dealt with. Thereafter the following 
sections correspond : — 


19, 10 Saddhatissa 

19, 11-13 Lajjitissa 

19, 14-20 Vattagamani 
19, 21-22 Mahatissa 


20, 1-7 Saddhatissa 

20, 8 Thulathana 

20, 9-11 Lajjitissa 

20, 12-13 Khallatanaga 
20, 14-21 Vattagamani 
20, 22-23 Mahatissa 


The 19th chapter returns to the death of Dutthagamani, 
whilst in the 20th chapter the history of the kings is continued. 
In chapter 22 we meet again with a double version, where in 
verses 12-26 and 27-33 the description is found of the Princes 
Varikanasika to Kunjanaga (Kuddanaga in the M.). The 
second version restricts itself here entirely to a list of names 
and the reigns.* 


2. Other peculiarities in the composition of the D. are 
the gaps which it repeatedly shows, the abrupt combination 
of single episodes, the constant interchange of question and 
answer, without the speaker being named. But another 
characteristic is specially important, and over this I must 
for a moment digress. There is in the D. a whole series of 
verses containing only the main points of the story, arranged 
as mnemonics, often without proper construction. I describe 
these verses as memory verses f (Ger. “ Memorial verse ”), on 
grounds that will be apparent later. 

An interesting example of such a memory verse is found 
in the D. 17, 3 et seq ., the story of the last four Buddhas, 
Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa, and Gotama, and their 
visits to Ceylon. According to the legend, the events happened 
every time in the following manner.^ The Island was visited 
by a certain plague. This induced the Buddha to go there. 
He descended on a mountain in the Island and freed the people, 
in the first place, from the plague. Then he preached to the 
princes and the people in the capital city. He received a 


* There are some more repetitions. The list of the heads of the order 
from Up61i to Mahinda, reiterated again and again, is interesting (4, 27 
seq. ; 6, 55 seq. ; 76 seq. ; 83 seq. , 103 seq.). The enumeration is given 
in each case from a different point of view ; in spite of that, the same 
verses are repeated many times. For example, 5, 76-77 = 4, 27-28 
(with the second and third lines transposed) ; 5, 78-7 9a = 4, 41 ; 
5, 81 = 5, 69 ; 5, 83-84 = 4, 36 and 42 ; 5, 89-94 = 5, 103-107. Small 
variations occur. 

J Compare my essay, D, and M., pp. 8-9. } See M. 15, 5J el seq. 
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garden as a gift and planted there a branch of the tree sacred 
to him,* which a nun had brought from India. As an object 
of worship the Buddha left relics behind him, which were 
preserved in a thiipa. On leaving the Island he elected one of 
his pupils as head of the newly founded community. 

This is the course of events, except that with the name of 
the Buddha, the names of the Island, the king, and the prin- 
cipal city, &c., are altered. Under Kakusandha, for example, 
Ceylon was called Ojadipa; under Konagamana, Varadipa; 
under Kassapa, Mandadipa; and under the historical Gotama 
Buddha it was named Lankadipa or Tambapanni. Also the 
“ plague,” which was the cause of the Buddha’s visit, was 
each time a different one ; under the first Buddha it was an 
epidemic of fever which afflicted the Island ; under the second, 
a bad drought ; under the third, a war which had broken out 
between two princes of the land. Gotama Buddha came the 
first time to Ceylon in order to free the Island from the yakkhas, 
demoniacal beings who had taken possession of it. The 
second time, the war between the two Naga kings, Mahodara 
and Ciilodara, was the reason of his visit. 

The story of the visits of the (four) Buddhas to Ceylon 
begins in the D. with this remarkable verse : — 

“ The island, the town and the king, the plague and the 
relics, the tope, the island and the mountain, the garden, the 
Bo-tree, the nun, the monk, and the best of the Buddhas ; 
these are indeed the thirteen (subjects).” (17, 3.)| 

This is obviously a kind of mnemonic, which at the begin- 
ning enumerates all the events coming under notice in the story. 

* As Gotama Buddha attained enlightenment and therewith Buddha- 
hood whilst sitting under an Assattha tree ( Ficus religiosa), so also it 
happened with his three predecessors. The sacred tree of Kakusandha 
was a Sirisa ( Acacia sinsaa), that of Konagamana an Udumbara ( Ficus 
glomerata ), that of Kassapa a Nigrodha (Ficus indica). See D. 17, 73— 
74, where the names of the trees are enumerated in two apparently 
quite independent verses. ^ 

f dipam puran ca rdjd ca upaddntaii ca dhdtuyo | 
thupam dipan ca pabbatam uyydnam bodhi bhikkhuni | 
bhikkhu ca buddhassettho ca terasa honti te tahim || 

In 6, dipan naturally cannot be correct. After 12-13 one expects 
a word such as “ river ” or “ tank,” thereby fixing more definitely the 
position of the town. Oldenberg suggests dahau. The story of the 
visits of the last four Buddhas is also found in D. 15, 34-42, 43-53, 
54-64, 65-73. Here again we meet with memory verses. For 

example, 38 : — 

j Kakueandho Mahdthero Devakuto ca pabbato | 

Ojadipe ’ bhayapure Abhayo ndma khattiyo || 

and analogous to fflis is verse 48 and verse 60 , $bou$ Kon&gamana fgi4 
Kassapa. 
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The text then continues, pointing out the separate objects 
of the list, one after the other : “ The beautiful island of Lapka 
is called Ojadipa, Varadipa, Mandadipa; it is also named 
Tambapaniii. Abhayapura, Vaddhamana, Visala, Anuradha- 
pura are the names of the four towns contemporaneous with 
the preaching of the four Buddhas,” &c. The names of the 
four kings then follow in verse 7, in verse 8 the enumeration 
of the plagues, in verse 9 that of the relics, in verse 11 the topes, 
in 12-13 the names of the river and tank on which the capital 
town at that time was situated, in 14 that of the sacred mount- 
ain, in 15 that of the garden, in 16-24 that of the sacred trees 
and of the nuns who brought the branches, in 25 that of the 
monks who founded the religion of Buddha. It is only a list of 
names, raw material for the story, no complete history in itself. 
But from verse 26 and onwards the story of the first Buddha, 
Kakusandha, proceeds in regular sequence and systematic 
order. 

Memory verses are further found in D. 19, 2-3, where the 
materials employed at the foundation of the great tope at 
Anuradhapura (Mahathupa, now Ruanveli Dagoba) are 
enumerated. How they were made use of is not mentioned. 
The description is completed in M. 29, 1 et seq. A list of 
names then follows, in D. 19, 5-7, of those priests who had 
come over from India for the festival of the laying of the 
foundation stone ; this corresponds with M. 29 et seq. Another 
list of twelve theras is found in verse 8 without more 
detailed reference being made to them. We have here there- 
fore to do with a memory verse. The explanation in this 
case is given in the Thupavamsa.* The above-mentioned 
twelve theras are enumerated, and it says of them that they 
had their place in the immediate neighbourhood of the king 
at the ceremonies, in the centre of the circle of invited guests, 
at the same place, which in M. 29, 48 is designated punna - 
qhatatthdnam , “ the place of the filled chalice.” 

Finally I point out the remarkable memory verse in D. 1 , 29 : 
“The throne, the animisa (sanctuary), the cloisters, the 
jewel house, the Ajapala (tree), and the Mucalinda (tree), 
together with the Khirapala (grove) as the seventh.” 

This verse refers to what happened immediately after the 
enlightenment. f It is found in the D. after the statement 


* PThv. 59, 1-5, 18-21; SThv. 156, 5-16; 156, 35; 157, 6. 
Compare MT. 379, 2 to 381, 17. Also the memory verse found in 
D. 19, 9 is explained in the MT. 382, 19-35 = PThv. 59, 21 et seq. ; 
SThv, 157, 6 etseq. Compare lb further on. 

t MV. 1, 2 et seq , ; JNk., p. 77 ft seq. Compare Kern, “ Manual of 
Jndiap puddhisn*, p, 21 etaeq x 
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concerning the latter, and before the story of the first preach- 
ing in Benares, and fills up an existing gap, although only in 
the form of a table of contents. 

3. What conclusions do we arrive at from the peculiarities 
in the composition of the D. ? In the first place it is perfectly 
clear that the D. represents an extremely primitive stage of the 
epic. If, for example, two independent versions of the same 
story are found beside each other, we may regard it as the 
outcome of an originally verbal tradition. Such versions as 
the D. shows can only be understood if we suppose that 
certain expressions and verses were fixed for the relater of any 
particular story by the regular custom of predecessors, but 
that the representation of the other parts was left to their 
imagination. Thus it happens that as we approach the 
period of the decline of oral tradition, the same stories 
show many variants, together with many examples of identity 
of language. Still we must be careful not to suppose that the 
D. itself is the actual expression of this oral tradition. It is 
much more likely that the author made use of a written source 
or sources, which on their part however bear the marks 
of the original oral tradition. The possibility is that the D. 
arranged together different versions from different sources, 
or that this had already taken place. The suggestion, how- 
ever, that perhaps the authors did not realise that only 
variants of the same story were being dealt with, is quite out 
of the question. The compilation must have been done with 
a purpose : it was intended to keep the various traditions as 
more or less authorized , and to hand them on further. 

We can determine still more closely the nature of the com- 
position of the D. It is very similar in form to the ancient 
Akhyana poetry of India.* The characteristic feature of this 
poetry, out of which the epic evolved, lies in this, that the 
entire story is not yet established in a form, but only certain 
parts are metrically fixed and thereby are secured from further 
departure from the tradition. Such parts especially were 
passages of direct narration. One must remember that they 
were bound together by a tale in prose which was left to the 
judgment of the one who told the story, the actual words of 
which therefore were not settled. In this prose story the 
situation was described and the names of the people told. 
If these connecting links were given in verse, then poems in 

* Windisch,Verhandlungen der Geraer Philologenversammlung, p. 28 ; 
d. Mara and Buddha, p. 222 et aeq. Oldenberg, Das altindisch© 
Akhy&na, ZDMG. 37, p. 54 et aeq., esp. p. 79 ; Akhyfina-Hymnen im 
Rigveda, ZDMG. 39, p. 52 et aeq. Compare Geldner ip Pischel und G,, 
^edische Studiep I t , p, 284 
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ballad form were produced, such as those which form the 
primary elements of an epic. The oldest epics therefore are 
found to contain a great proportion of direct narration, while 
those of later development on the other hand give description 
of events. 

Rhys Davids* correctly points out that these different 
stages of development in the Akhyana poetry are to be found 
in the canonical books of the Buddhists. In the Thera and 
Theri Gath&s the speeches only are preserved ; a commentary 
must be used for the framework of the story, without which 
certain gdthds would often be unintelligible. In the Suttantas 
of the second book of the Digha-Nikaya, both the speeches 
in verse and the story in prose are part of the canonical text. 
Finally we have ballads in which the story is handed down 
in metrical form. With these we stand on the threshold of 
true epic poetry. 

In the D. we are reminded of these first steps of the epic 
poem. It is not yet a perfect epic, although single episodes, 
such as, e.g ., the visit of Kakusandha to Ceylon, are elaborated 
into the manner of ballads. Several passages can only be 
understood if we assume that a prose narration binds the 
single metrical parts or fragments together. Memory verses 
are inserted as a help in such places, in which the separate 
subjects only are enumerated that are to be used in the 
presupposed prose narration. The combination of prose and 
verse is met with twice. | 

Now we can understand why in the D. , as I have already 
suggested above, so many dialogues are found with no 
mention of the speakers’ names. For example, in the story 
of the expulsion of the Yakkhas from Ceylon in D. 1, the 
Buddha speaks in verse 55, verse 56 gives the Yakkha’s 
answer, and in 57 the Buddha speaks again. In D. 11, 28 
the request of King Devanampiyatissa to his nephew Arittha, 
to undertake the journey to Jambudipa to King Asoka, 
abruptly occurs without even mentioning who is spoken 
to. In D. 13, 2 King Devanampiyatissa speaks first, in 3 
the answer is given by people standing near him, in 4 the 
king speaks again. D. 13, 16-18 is a dialogue between 
Devanampiyatissa and Mahinda, in which the king speaks 
first, then the monk, then again the king. A discussion 
between the same characters is found in D. 14, 21 -28a and 
14, 61-65, 


* “ Buddhist India,” p. 182. 

t D. 4, 47 (c/. above, p. 5) and 12, 30-33. In the last case the 
acoount of the oall of Mahinda by Sakka is in the main written in prose, 
but begins and enda in verse. 
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In all these cases the speaker is not once named, or at most 
only the one beginning the discourse. It was originally 
supposed that the reciter united the several speeches by ex- 
planatory words, in which he made clear to his hearers the 
situation and the characters. 

But otherwise in many places the account of the D. is only 
to be understood when the commentator’s words are read into 
it. In D. 5, 55-59 a prophecy about Moggaliputta, the presi- 
dent of the Third Council, is found, without it being said by 
whom and on what occasion the prophecy was made. From 
M. 5, 98 et seq. we learn that there were priests of the Second 
Council who after its conclusion foresaw the coming decline of 
the teachings of the Buddha and the re-establishment of the 
faith by Moggaliputta. It is told in the story of the conversion 
of Devanampiyatissa, I). 12, how Mahinda, after the king had 
returned from the Missaka hill to the capital city of Anuradha- 
pura, consecrated the layman Bhanduka, one of his followers. 
Then follows without any intervention verse 64 : ‘‘The thera, 
standing on the top of the hill, spoke to the chariot driver : 
No, a chariot is not permitted ; the Holy One has forbidden it.’’ 
This can only be understood if there is added , according to 
M. 14, 42, that in the meantime the night is past and the king 
sends his charioteer in the morning to the Missaka hill in order 
to bring Mahinda and his followers into the town. 

In D. 15 it is related how a tope was erected over relics 
which had been brought to Ceylon by Sumana. Upon that 
follows, in verses 34-73, the story of the last four Buddhas 
and their visits to Ceylon nothing is given by way of intro- 
duction. In order to understand the context, the whole of 
the following incident must be added, that Mahinda brings 
to the king’s notice, that the spot where the tope was built 
was already consecrated through the influence of the Bud- 
dhas.* 

The meaning of the expression memory verses is now ex- 
plained clearly and my chosen designation Justified. They 
lead us to the stage of development of the Akhyana poetry. 
With their help the one reciting holds in readiness in his 
memory the material essential for any recounting of the 
story. In this way, for example, he was able, according to the 


* Many verses in the D. are impossible to understand without a com- 
mentary, or at least their true meaning can only be understood by 
means of one. Thus, e.g., in 2, 17-18 (=M. 1, 52-57), the legend 
of Samiddlii is told. The explanation of who Samiddhi was is left to 
the oral version of the reciter. The same can be said of D. 2, 29 (= M, 
1, 48 et seq.), D. 6, 13 (=r M. 5, 89-97), D. 7, 49 (= M. 5, 238 et seq.), 
and of other places. 
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statements in 1, 29 (v. p. 10), to relate, one after the other, the 
whole of the events of the life of the Buddha which happened 
between the night of his enlightenment and the first sermon 
at Benares, without running the risk of forgetting. But I do 
not therefore mean to say that the D. was a kind of handbook 
for rhapsodists reciting the history of Ceylon. In this respect 
the D. is only a reflex of its source or sources, and in its form 
there are stiil traces of former rhapsodic delivery. 


II. — A Comparison of the Mahavamsa and Dipavamsa. 

I have already said that the M.* and D. were not only 
in agreement with regard to the matter contained in each, 
but also with regard to the order in which this matter 
was arranged. This is to be seen in the smallest details, 
so that the supposition of a purely accidental coincidence 
seems quite out of the question. As there is no doubt that 
the M. is younger than the D., two suppositions only are 
possible : either the M. has borrowed its material and arrange- 
ment from the D., or else both the M. and the D. have 
borrowed from the same sources, either directly or indirectly. 
The latter supposition is, as we shall see, the correct one. 

Only in two not very important examples docs the arrange- 
ment of material in the M. differ from that in the T). The 
statement about the sending out of Buddhist missionaries 
comes in the I), after the history of the Third Council (8, 
1 et seq.). It was at this Council that the resolution was 
determined upon. It must have been only a matter of 
taste that persuaded the author of the M. to put the account 
before the story of Mahinda’s mission (12, 1 et seq. — T). 12, 
8 et seq.). He evidently did not wish to separate this mission 
from the other missions, among which it was certainly the 
most important. 

The matter in the second case, concerning the story of the 
visit of the Buddha to Lapka, is somewhat different. In 
the M. (15, 51 et seq.) the story is told by Mahinda 
when he fixed the place for the future Great Tope. The 
account occurs twice in the D., first with reference to the 
building of the Thuparama (15, 34 et seq.). and then again 
after the story of the bringing over of the sacred Bo-tree 


* The Mahavapso. in Roman characters, with the Translation sub- 
joined vol. I., by O. Tumour, Ceylon. 1837 : The Mahavapsa. 

from first to thirty-sixth chapter, rev by H. Sumapgala and 

D. A. de S. Bat,uwantud6we, Colombo, 1883; The Mah&vapsa, 
part II., translated by Wijesipha. to which is prefixed the Translation 
of the first part by Tumour, Colombo, 1889. 
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(17, 1 et seq.). There seems here to be a difference in the 
tradition, which is supported by the repetition in the D.* 
The account harmonizes in that it allows Mahinda to tell 
the tale, but it is completely at variance with regard to the 
occasion on which it happened. The M. follows here, for 
once, a tradition, although in a minor matter, which does not 
occur in the D. 

The similarity between the M. and D. is not only confined 
to the material and the arrangement of the same, but is 
also carried out in minute details. Quite a large number of 
verses in both epics are exactly similar.! Especially in the 
last chapter of the I), many identical verses are found. J 
M. 11, 28-29, in comparison with D. 1 1 , 32-33, is very inter- 
esting, and also 12, 1-2 with 17, 83. The text of the M. 
here shows the influence of both versions of the 1) : M. 11, 
28 — D. 12, 1 and 17, 83 , M. 11, 29a =- D. 11. 336. 

A number of other verses correspond very nearly, but not 
so exactly. But they are so alike that it is impossible to 
account for their similarity by mere coincidence^ 


* The Snip. 340, 32 et seq., mentions the episode with reference to 
the story of the bringing o\er of the Bo-tree; it follows thus the second 
version of the D. 

t I have noted the following : D. 12. 4a = M. 11,316. D. 12, 5 = M. 11, 
34 ; D. 12, 516c = M. 14, 8 ; D. 12, 016 = M. 14, 206; D. 14, 286, 2 9a = 
M. 15, 192; D. 14, 296 = M. 15, 193a; I). 14,306 = M. 15, 194a. 

X Thus, D. 20, 20-21 ^ M. 33, 1026104a; D. 20, 23-24a = M. 34, 
10-lla ; D. 21, 356 = M. 35, 2a; D. 21, 4I6-42a ~ M 35, 15; D. 
22, 7-9a = M. 35, 94-96a (the names of the different tanks which 
are enumerated at this place differ greatly from one another in the two 
epics) ; D. 22, 216 ~ M. 30, 4a ; D. 22, 28 ^ M. 35, 115 ; D. 22, 29 = M. 
35, 123; D. 22, 30 = M. 36, 1 ; D. 22, 31 — M. 30, 0; D. 22, 32-33 - 
M. 36, 18-19 ; D. 22, 51 = M. 36, 57 ; D. 22, 56a M. 36, 105a ; D. 22, 
66 = M. 37, 1. 

§ We have only to compare, e.g M. 17, 10-12 : — 

ehi tvam, bhadra Sumana , gantvd Pupphapuram varam , | ' 

ayyakan te mahdrdjam evam no vacanam vada ; [| 
sahdyo te, maharaja , maharaja Maruppiyo || 
pasanno buddhasamaye thupam kdretum icchati, | 
munino dhdtuyo dehi. . . . 

with the corresponding place in the D. 15, 6-7 ; — 

ehi tvayi, Sumana ndga, P ataliputtapuram gantvd | 

Asokani dham > ardjdnam, evat/i cdrocaydhi tvam ; (j 
aahdyo te, mahdrdja, pasanno buddhasdsane : | 
dehi dhdtuvararp tassa , thupam kdhati satthuno. I| 

Other verses of this type are : M. 4, 57 D. 4, 496, 5, 22 ; M. 5, 
32 et seq. -r- D. 0, 11 et seq ; M. 5, 2306 I). 7, 35a; M. 11, 14 - 
D. 11, 18; M. 11, 19 D. II, 25; M. 14, 14 =- D. 12, 56; M. 33, 12 - 

D. 20, 3 ; M. 33, 13 = D. 20, 7 ; M. 33, 34 = D. 20, 14. 
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In all these cases two suppositions must be considered, 
either that the author of the M. adopted these verses un- 
changed, or with little alteration from the D., or that they 
were to be found in older sources. For some of the verses 
the first suggestion is at all events worth consideration. That 
the D. was known to the author of the M. is quite certain, 
and it is not at all unlikely that he, here and there, borrowed 
from it, considering the Indian’s way of working in such 
cases. But in other verses we decidedly get the impression 
that they were officially stamped by tradition, and therefore 
the words were fixed in the same way for the author of the 
D. as for the author of the M. This in my opinion must 
be assumed, for instance, for the words with which Asoka 
imparts to Devanampiyatissa the fact that he had accepted 
the teachings of the Buddha (D. 12, 5~M.11, 34) : — 

“ 1 have taken refuge in the Buddha, in the law, and in 
the priesthood ; I have declared myself as belonging to the 
laity of the church of the son of Sakya.”* 

Or for the words with which Mahinda announces his mission 
to Devanampiyatissa on the Missaka hill (D. 12, 51 -= M. 
14, 8) : — 

“ We are monks, O Maharaja, disciples of the Lord of 
the True Faith. Out of pity for thee are we come hither 
from Jambudfpa.”t 

Or, lastly, for the important section in which is given the 
first written account of the holy writings under King Vatta- 
gamani (D. 20, 20-21 M. 33, 102&-104a) : 

“ The text of the Tipitaka and its commentary, the learned 
priests in early times handed down by word of mouth. 
But on perceiving that men were becoming evil, the priests 
assembled together and wrote down the teaching in books, 
so that it should last for ever. ’’if 

5. In spite of all these similarities the M. is separated 
by a deep gulf from the D. The composition of the D. is 
inartistic and clumsy. The M. is a work of art, a kdvya , 
according to the standard of Indian poetry. The author is 


* A ham buddhafi ca dhammau ca sahghah ca saranam gato, | 
updaakattam desesim Sakyaputtassa sdsane. || 

t Samand mayam , mahdraja , dhammardjassa savaka , |j 
tav ’ eva anukampdya Jambudipa l hdgatd. || 

J Pitakattayapalin ca toss a atthakathaTi ca tarn j 

mukhapdfhena dnesum p bbe bhikkhu mahdmati. || 
hdnim disvdna aattanam tadd bhikkhu samdgatd | 
draff hit 1 attham dhammassa potthakesu likhdpayum, JJ 
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fully convinced of it himself, and wishes his poem to be recog- 
nized as a work of art. This he makes quite clear in his 
proem (1, 1—4) : — 

4< After worshipping the supreme Buddha, the altogether 
pure, sprung from an illustrious race, I write the Mahavamsa, 
consisting of various uninterrupted sections. This (the 
Mahavamsa), composed by the ancients, is in many places 
too diffuse, in others too concise, also many repetitions occur. 
Listen now to this of mine, that which is free from such faults! 
which is easy to understand and easy to remember, that 
which has been handed down by tradition, calling forth feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain ; that which calls forth feelings of 
pleasure and pain in those places where pleasure and pain are 
spoken of.” r 

Of the importance of this proem enough cannot be said. 
The author here commends his work, which has found in him- 
self the adequate expression of the feeling of his day. He 
puts himself into conscious opposition with older works of the 
same type, which he reproaches with many mistakes, above 
all with inequality of representation. These faults he seeks 
to avoid in his own work. But even this new M. puts for- 
ward the claim that its contents rest upon oral tradition,* i.e., 
that the author has not collected fresh material, but simply 
renders the tradition in a better form than is found in the 
works of the ancients. 

One might be inclined to think that the proem of the M. 
refers directly to the D.,f in which, it is true, the fault 
complained of, that of irregular representation, appears. 
The words “free from such faults” would look like a slight 
mockery of the self-conscious saying, “ without faults,” \ 
which is found in the proem of D. 3. In reality our M. 
means, as we shall see, by the “ Mahavamsa of the ancients,” 
the original work, upon which it, as well as the D., is founded. 
And therefore the reproach raised against it applies to the 
D. as well, because it (the D.) reproduces the original work 
with more slavish faithfulness, and its proem is also taken 
word for word from it. 

The M, compared with the D. has every claim to be regarded 
as a work of art. The story proceeds in it in a logical manner, 


* Sutitd cd up dg at am- In the proem of the D. we have corresponding 
to this, vaytsam parampardgatam in 4, and ariydgatam (Oldenberg : 
‘ * handed down by Saints ”) in 5. It is of interest to compare the rather 
bombastic and vainglorious proem of the D. with that of the far simpler 
and more unpretending M. Such moderation bespeaks the poet 

T Oldenberg, D. Introd. , p. 9, has tentatively spoken of this. 

J Vajjitam tehi dosehi — niddosam. 

0 


56-06 
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without inconvenient breaks or repetitions. It runs parallel 
with the D . at times in such a way that whole episodes in both 
epics are evidently two different versifications of the same 
material. * * * § But the M. amplifies and supplements the D., or 
else represents the subject in a more concise manner. The 
greater ability shown in the handling of speech and metre in 
the M. in contrast to the D. has been referred to. Also the 
niceties of diction, especially the play upon words, t is more 
evident in the M. than in the D. To sum up, we notice every- 
where in the M. the hand of a poet, working deliberately, 
lingering over his material, and endeavouring to clothe it in 
suitable form. “ The M. is a work of art, created by a man 
who well deserves the name of poet, and who moulds the 
variety of unmanageable material, not perhaps with genius, 
but with taste and skill. 5 ' J 

I must here add a word on the conclusion of the M. Our 
manuscripts have after 37, 50 the words ‘ ‘ Mahdvamso nitthito .” 
The Tika also does not proceed further. Further, the final 
verse of the M. corresponds to the last si oka but one of the 
D. 22, 75. These reasons alone are of enough weight to 
prove that the original work ended really with this verse, 
and that the remaining part of 37, as well as the following 
chapters, originated from a later writer. An observation of 
the language employed confirms this supposition. In the 
verses after 37 , several words are found which do not appear 
in the older M.§ Finally I refer to 37, 73, where the Datha- 
dhatuvamsa is mentioned, whose subject is the history of 
the sacred tooth relic. If this is the Dathavamsa, still 
extant, which seems to me probable, and not its Sinhalese 
prototype, then the second half, after M. 37, must have been 
written after the year 1219. 


* This is true, for example, m M. 15, 1 et seq. _= D. 13, 10, and other 
places in the Mahinda legend, especially M. 14, I seq. = D. 12, 4$ seq. 
In other parts the version of the M. is more spontaneous when com- 
pared with the D. This is seen in the account of the First Council 
(M. 3 et seq . with D. 4, 1 seq. ; 5, 1 seq.), in the Nigrodha episode (M. 5, 
36 seq. with D. 6, 24 seq.), and other places. 

t Nearly every page of the M. offers examples. X will only refer to 
1, 25 and the play on the words bhaya and ahhaya , to 1, 43 ( Uruveld and 
uruvira ), 1, 76 (sagano saganam jinam ), 3, 14 (in one place sukkapakkha 
means “ bright half of the month,” in another ** the company of the 
devout”), &c. We find an alliteration in M. 34, 46 (saddhim sandhaya 
sddhukam) ; a rhyme in M. 5, 1 106 and 111a. 

% The author, D. and M. , p. 24. 

§ Thus vdyamad in 56, vanihbaka in 76, paribbaya in 88, ubbhava EC. 
in 94. Also Sihala , as the name for the Island (in 02), is foreign to the 

older M. 
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By the continuation of the old M. the original conclusion 
must have suffered a slight alteration. At the end of every 
chapter there is a stanza containing a sentence common to 
each. It is very certain that originally a stanza of similar 
character was to be found at the end of the whole work. We 
can perhaps imagine what the contents of this last sentence 
would have been. It was already existing in the original 
work, and from this passed on to the TX, whose last sloka (22, 
76) it forms. Probably it was clothed in a more elaborate 
form in the M. The author who continues the M. has put the 
last two verses of the D. at the head of his poem and thereby 
bound it and the old epic together : — 


Asadhusa/igamen ’ evam ynvajlvam subhdsubham || 
katva gato yathnkammam so M ah dsenabhupati : || 
tasma asridhusamsaggam arakd parivajjiya || 
ahim vdsivisam khippam kareyy attahitam budho* || 

6. But there exist besides differences in form , also import- 
ant differences in the subject matter of the M. and D. The 
action of the M. moves within the same framework as that of 
the D., but inside this framework the M. introduces a not 
insignificant amount of new material. Much of this is men- 
tioned shortly in the D., but much is also completely wanting. 

If we turn our attention to the composition of the M. as a 
whole, we find that it is divided distinctly into two principal 
parts. The first part finishes at chapter XX., and is divided 
again into two subdivisions, chapters I.-X. and XI.-XX. 
The centre of interest lies in the second subdivision, which 
comprises the story of Devanampiyatissa and the conversion 
of Ceylon. The preceding ten chapters form a kind of double 
introduction, viz., chapters I.-V., the story of Buddhism in 
India to Mahinda’s time, and chapters VI.-X., the previous 
history of the Sinhalese dynasty from Vijaya. 

The second part of the M. begins in chapter XXI. with 
the ascent to the throne of Mahasiva ; in length this is nearly 
equal to the first part. In the D. we have reached Mahasiva 
at 18, 45, and what follows comprises only 192 verses more. 
This disproportion is explained by the fact that in the second 
part of the M. a fresh subject presses into the foreground, 
viz., the story of King Dutthagamani. The “ Dutthagamani 
epic,” as we may suitably call it, becomes an entirely 
independent poem, comprising chapters XXII.-XXXII. ; 


♦ In our D. the line is, ahirri vasivisam vdsi (Oldenberg : eonj. vast ) 
kareyy * atthahitan bhave. 

c 2 
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while in the D. only thirteen verses in all are devoted to this 
king.* 

It is wonderful how loosely the Dutthagamani episode is 
fitted into the continuity of the whole. Chapter XXII. begins 
with the words : — 

“ After he had killed Elara, Dutthagamani became king,” 
and then continues : — 

“ The account of the order (of events) is to explain this 
according to the following.” t 

And then the author goes back. Dutthagamani is the son of 
Kakavannatissa. The latter is descended, in the third gener- 
ation, from a younger brother of Devanampiyatissa, Maha- 
n&ga, who had founded a dynasty in Rohana, in the south-east 
part of Ceylon, under romantic circumstances. Chapters 
XXIII. and XXIV. then relate of the youth of Dutthagamani, 
of his elephant Kandula and his ten heroes, and of the war 
between him and his brother Tissa after his father’s death. 
Dutthagamani is victorious. He and his brother are recon- 
ciled, he assumes the Government, and then begins a long 
planned war of revenge against the Damija, who have taken 
possession of the northern half of the Island and the capital 
city of Anuradhapura. The whole of chapter XXV. is devoted 
to this war. Dutthagamani takes possession first of a number 
of outlying forts, then seizes the fortified town of Vijita, and 
defeats Elara not far from Anuradhapura. The leader of the 
Damila falls in the conflict by Dutthagamani’s own hand.J 

After another victory over Bhalluka, an ally of E]ara who 
had hastened to assist him, Dutthagamani reunites the Govern- 
ment of the whole of Layka under himself at Anuradha- 
pura. We must now notice a section in the Dutthagamani 
epic. 

Hitherto only the warrior hero has been depicted, and that 
in a style truly epic and popular. I do not hesitate to say 

* The numerical proportion is really striking. The first part of the M. 
contains in all 1,511 verses, of which 709 fall to the share of the Mahinda 
episode, 802 to the two introductions. The D. up to 18, 45 contains 
1,153 verses. The remaining 192 verses of the D correspond to the 
1,404 verses in the second part of the M. Of these, 861 are the Duttha- 
g&mani epic, which surpasses even the Mahinda episode in length. 
Dutthagamani plays the same part in the older M. as Parakkamab6.hu 
in the later. (See Copleston. The Epic of Parakrama. JRAS. C.B., 
No. 44. 1893, p. 60.) 

t El&ram ghdtayitvana rdjdhu Dutthagamani \ 
tadatthadipanatthdya anupubbakathd ayam || 

t This conflict is a very favourite theme of Sinhalese artists. It is 
found as one of the wall paintings in the largest of the five rock temples 
at Dambulla, the so-called Mahavihara. Compare Burrows’ “ Buried 
Cities of Ceylon,” p. 25. 
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that this chapter is the most thrilling in the whole of the M. 
In parts, as for instance the description of the storm over 
Vijita, the representation has even a certain grandeur. 
A stream of popular tradition is here united with the priestly 
tradition, which predominates in the entire D. and also in 
most parts of the rest of the M. In the intoned recitations 
of the monks, glorifying the Buddha, his teachings, and his 
followers, the poetry of noble warriors combines with the clash 
of weapons and the noise of battle. 

But priestly tradition has seized the figure of the popular 
warrior and made him a hero of the faith. The great 
swordsman who united the kingdom of La^ka had naturally 
to be surrounded by the halo of a patron of the Buddhist 
faith, and to be a devoted admirer of the priestly community.* 

The transition from the first to the second part of the 
Dutthagamani episode is characteristic. At the end of chapter 
XXV. it is told how the king is sitting in his palace, but in 
spite of all his success he feels deeply unhappy at the thought 
of the streams of blood he has shed. He afterwards atones for 
his misdeeds by pious works. Chapter XXVI. describes the 
building and solemn dedication of the Maricavatti Tope,t and 
of the monastery belonging thereto; chapter XXVII. the 
building of the dwelling for the priests, called the Lohapasada, 
4 4 the brazen palace.” Then follows in chapters XXVIII.- 
XXXI., in great detail, the history of the Mahathupa, “ t^xe 
Great Tope,” including the preliminary works, the ceremonial 
laying of the foundation stone, the commencement of the 
building, the construction of the relic shrine, J which was 
especially artistically decorated, and the collection and 
entombment of the relics. Before the completion of the great 
tope Dutthagamani fell sick. His death is described in 
chapter XXXII., not without poetical inspiration. 

Such are the contents of the Dutthagamani episode. The 
substance of it was known at the time of the D. In the 
few verses which are dedicated to King Dutthagamani in the 


* We should notice also the undoubted popular name of Dutthagamani, 
“the wicked Gamani,” which suits the unruly warrior, rising to the 
throne over blood and dead men, far better than the founder of monas- 
teries and the builder of dagobas. The attempted explanation of the 
name in M. 24, 7 is weak. 

t Now the Mirisveti Dagoba at Anuradhapura See Smither , “Archi- 
tectural Remains of Anuradhapura,” p. 19 et aeq ., plates XIV.-XXI. 

J Dhatugabbha , the cell-like room in the centre of the otherwise 
massive tope which serves as a receptacle for the relics. The 
description of the decoration of this room, as well as that of the Loha- 
p&s&da in XXVII. , is of interest. It reminds us of similar passages in 
Homer, as, for example, the celebrated description of the shield of 
Achilles. 
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D. the chief points of his history are mentioned. The ten 
heroes, the elephant Kandula, the defeat of the thirty-two kings 
are referred to in 18, 53-54 ; in 19, 1 the building of the Loha- 
pasada, and in 19, 23 the wonderful death of the king. We 
can gather from the memory verses in 19, 2-9 that the erection 
of the Great Tope by Dutthagamani, and incidentally the 
festival of the laying of the foundation stone, agreeing with 
the M. even in the details, must have been known to the 
compiler of the D. 

It is perhaps probable that the D. and M. differ also in 
their purpose. The former renders only the priestly tradition : 
the popular tradition, which runs side by side with it, does not 
enter into it at all, or very little. Its interest is practically 
confined to the Mahinda episode. It does not concern itself 
in the slightest with the glorification of the warrior Gamani, 
but more with him as the patron of the church. But in the 
M. the stream of popular epic is mingled with the tradition of 
priestcraft. How far this condition of things was present in 
the character of the sources to which the M. and D. go back 
will be discussed later. 

7. Besides the great Dutthagamani epic, the M. contains 
in the second part a number of shorter episodes, which 
the D. either does not mention at all or at most only in a few 
words. But if we examine these episodes, they fully bear out 
the conclusions we have arrived at from the character and 
contents of the Dutthagamani epic. They also demonstrate 
the fact that in the M. popular elements press in which are 
foreign to the D., or at least far removed. These episodes 
are either of the kind treating of secular politics, or they are 
anecdotes, stories, tales, and legends, just as may be found in 
the popular literature of other peoples. Investigators into 
the comparison of legends and tales, seeking after analogies 
in the Pali epics, may be compelled to take them almost 
exclusively from those episodes which are specially peculiar 
to the M. 

It would lead too far were I to enumerate the whole of the 
episodes coming under our notice, and relate their contents. 
I will take only the more important ones, namely, those that 
offer some points of comparison, and refer shortly to the others. 

The first half of the M., as already mentioned, is relatively 
poor in such episodes.* Nevertheless, the story of the youth 


* It is owing to the greater interest in secular politics, which is 
more pronounced in the M. than in the D., that the genealogy of the 
Indiem kings from Ajatasattu to K&l&soka and from the latter to 
phamm&soka is continued (M. 4, 1 et seq, ; 5, 14 et seq,). 
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of Nigrodha (M. 5, 43-63) is an Indian tale of true popular 
character. The D. only knows the monk Nigrodha as the one 
who converted Asoka ; it gives no history of his descent and 
early life. According to the M. he was the son of Prince 
Sumana, who was killed by Asoka; and his wife, then with 
child, fled to a Candala village, and there, guarded by the 
nymphs (devatd) of a Nigrodha tree, gave birth to the child. 
In the Nigrodha episode is inserted (50 b et seq .) the story of 
the three honey dealers, bearing very much the character 
of a Jataka , or birth story. It explains the affection which 
Asoka feels for the monk, by the connection which both had 
already had together in an earlier existence. The story is so 
loosely fitted in that it can easily be taken away without 
disturbing the sequence at all. 

A good subject for a romance is found in the episode of 
Prince Tissa (M. 5, 1556 et seq.). He once asked King 
Asoka why monks renounce all pleasure in life. In order to 
instruct him the king gave over the kingship to him for 
seven days. But at the conclusion of that time he was to be 
put to death. When the week had passed and Tissa appeared 
before the king, the latter asked him why he had become so 
thin. Tissa answered, from fear of death. The king then 
pointed out that just as he, because of the thought of ap- 
proaching death, had no pleasure even in kingship, so the 
monks who have always before them the thought of death 
and the transitoriness of things, must be oblivious to the 
pleasures of the world. Tissa thereupon believed.* 

The story of Vijaya and the witch Kuveni is purely legendary 
(M. 7, 9 b et seq.). When Vijaya comes to Lapka with his 
followers, the Island is inhabited by Yakkhas. A Yakkhini 
in the disguise of a bitch entices Vijaya’s comrades to follow 
her, and leads them to her mistress Kuveni, who bewitches 
them and banishes them into an underground hole. At last 
Vijaya sets out to seek his vanished friends. He meets 
Kuveni, but withstands her witchcraft, and forces her with 
drawn sword to set free his imprisoned companions, f Kuvepi 


* There is an analogy to this story in the history of Kath&sarits&gara , 
chapter 27 (Tawney, I., 235). The idea that the thought of impending 
death embitters all joy is at the bottom of the parable of the “ sword of 
Damocles.” Cicero, Tuscul. 5, 61 ; Horace, Carm. 3, 1, 17. Compare 
also Gesta Romanorum, 143. 

f Tumour (The Mah&va^so, Introduction, p. xliv.) has already 
remarked on the striking similarity between this tale and the story of 
Kirke in Homer’s Odyssey. In the Kuveni saga are also found other 
legendary motifs appearing in other sources. Thus, for instance, it is 
related in Raj&v. 16, 24 that the Yakkhirii, when she assisted Vijaya in 
the destruction of the Yakkhas, took the form of a mare {velapba vw 
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becomes Vijaya’s wife, helps him to banish the Yakkhas from 
LapkA, but in the end is cast off by him. 

Excellent material for a story is found from M. 9, 13 onwards 
in the history of Princess Ummadacitta. She was locked up in 
the palace because it had been prophecied that her son would 
kill his mother’s brother and seize the crown for himself. In 
spite of every precaution, Dighagamani contrived to get through 
to her, and to enjoy her love.* She managed to hide in safety 
the boy whom she bore. The uncles later learnt of his existence. 
They had all the boys of the village killed where he, as they 
thought , was being fostered, — a slaughter of the innocents of 
Bethlehem in Ceylon history, — the youthful Pandukabhaya 
was the only one who hid himself, and thereby escaped the 
massacre. The I). 10, 4, 8-9 contains some indication that 
the story was known to it : “ Her youngest child was a girl 
named Citta. She filled with love all men who beheld her; 

therefore she was called Ummadacitta The learned 

son of Digluivu, the clever Gamani, carried on love intrigues 
with the Princess Citta while he was serving under Pandu- 
vasa. In consequence of this intercourse a prince named 
Panduka was born. In order to safeguard him he was sent 
to the district of Dovarika.”f 

The story of the just deeds of the Damila Prince Elara, 
the predecessor of the great Dutthagamani, is of more general 
interest (M. 21, 15 et seq.). He had a bell fastened over his 


mavdgena). That is a true folklore feature. Witches in disguise of 
mares are also mentioned in lvathasaritsagara 37, tale 3 (Tawney, 1., 
p, 343), as well as in M. 10, 53 et seq., in the story of the youth of 
Pandukabhaya, whom a Yakkhini serves as a war horse in the disguise 
of a mare. Finally from the same source, R&jav. 15, 31 et seq., Kuvejn 
is related as having three breasts. It was prophecied of her that the 
third breast would disappear when her husband came. When Vijaya 
came the prophecy was fulfilled, and she recognized from that that the 
stranger was destined to be her husband. Compare with this story the 
remarks of Benfeys, Pantschatantra 1, 510 et seq. In the D. the 
name of Kuveni is not even mentioned. 

* A parallel to this tale is, as Hardy (Idg. F., Anzeiger, 13, 28) rightly 
remarks, the story of Devagabbha and her love union with Upasagara 
in the Ghata J&taka (Fausboll, IV., p. 79 et seq.). The reason given 
for the imprisonment of Devagabbha is in the Ghata Jataka the same 
ds in the M. , and there as here the motif is the exchange of the child. 
For the connection of the tale of the Ghata Jataka with the Harivamsa, 
see Hardy, Einebuddhistische Bear beitung der Krsna-Sage, ZDMG. 
53, 25 et seq., esp. 32 et seq. 

t We meet again, in the history of Pandukabhaya, folklore charac- 
teristics. For instance, his meeting with the daughter of one of his 
itncles. The maiden hands him food on a plantain leaf. The leaf 
turns into gold in her hand. The prince sees in that a heavenly sign 
and makes the maiden his wife. She was given the name of Suvaima- 
p&li, M. 10, 305 et seq. 
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bed, the rope from which hung outside, so that any one who 
sought judgment might ring it. The first to pull the rope was 
a cow, whose calf had been run over by one of the king’s own 
sons. Ej&ra ordered his son to be crushed under the wheels of 
the same cart. At another time a bird sought help of the 
king, as her offspring had been devoured by a snake. The 
king ordered the snake to be brought and killed. On a third 
occasion an old woman pulled the bell rope. She had laid 
some rice out to dry and an untimely rain had spoilt it. El&ra 
recognized therein a punishment for himself for sins he had 
committed. He did penance, and the gods vouchsafed that 
rain should fall only once a week at a certain time of the night 
in his kingdom from that time forward.* 

Material and motifs for romances and tales are further 
found : — 

(1) In the history of the adventures of Vattagamani and his 
wife Anuladevi, M. 33, 37 et seq ., who had to flee before the 
Damilas and seek refuge in the Southern Province. Later 
Vattagamani regained the government from the Damila 
Prince Dathika. There is much in the story of Vattagamani 
that recalls that of Dutthagamani, as for example, the eight 
heroes of the former compared with the ten of the latter. The 
I), devotes only verses 20, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21 to Vattaga- 
mani. 

(2) In the story of Ilanaga, who was saved from his enemies, 
the Lambakannas, by his state elephant, M. 35, 10-45. In 
the D. (cf. 21, 42) is found no corresponding mention of it. 

(3) In the anecdote of King Yasalalaka, who in play ex- 
changed places with his doorkeeper Subha, but was killed by 
the latter on one of these occasions, M. 35, 51-56. Unknown 
in the D., compare 21, 46-47. 


* The j udgment of the snake which had eaten the young of a bird is 
also found in Pancatantra I., 0th tale (Benfey, Pt. 2, 57 et seq.; 1, 168 et 
xeq.)\ the story of the bell in Gesta Romanorum, 105. For an interest- 
ing parallel I am indebted to my colleague Jacob. According to Qazvlnl 
(II., p. 30) the following notice is to be seen over the “ Chinese ” town 
of Snd&bl : “Among them is Haqan, the King of China, celebrated for 
his uprightness and good government. He has a golden chain, one 
end of which is outside the castle, while the other end is 
fixed near the king’s throne, so that those to whom any misfortune 
has happened may set it in motion and the king may know it. He has 
also the custom of riding on an elephant every Friday. He who has 
suffered any wrong wears a red dress, and if the eye of the king falls 
on him, he permits him to approach and to tell of his grievance.” 
The elephant shows that this is not a Chinese story, but it might be 
an Indian one. The fragmentary verses in D. 18, 5J-5? evidently 
allude to the }cut of the three judgments of E}&ra. 
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(4) In the history of Vasabha, who was saved by his uncle’s 
quick-witted wife from the persecution of Subha, M. 35, 59-76. 

(5) In the history of Subha’s daughter, who was brought 
up by a poor man, but became the wife of Vasabha’s son, and 
finally the queen, M. 35, 101-111. In the D. (c/. 22, 1-12) 
neither this story nor the last one is mentioned. 

(6) In the anecdote about Subhadeva, who pointed out 
symbolically the weakness of King Voharakatissa’s govern- 
ment to the messenger of the pretender Abhayanaga, whom he 
(Subhadeva) supported, by gradually loosening the roots of 
an areca palm with his staff so that at last the tree fell, M. 36, 
42-51. 

(7) In the story of the prophecy of a blind man, of the future 
ascent to the throne of Sai^ghatissa, Sapghabodhi, and Gotha- 
kabhaya, M. 36, 58-62. 

(8) In the story of the pious King Sa^ghabodhi, who yielded 
himself as expiatory offering for the people suffering from a 
visitation of the demon of the “ red-eye ” disease, and who 
finally killed himself in order to avoid battle with his opponent 
Gothakabhaya, M. 36, 746-97. The D. has also no mention 
of the last three tales.* 

III. — The Extended Mahavamsa. 

8. The following is the result of our studies : — (1) The 
Dipavamsa represents a primitive attempt at epic poetry. 
In it the forms of the Akhyana poetry are not yet entirely 
overcome. (2) In comparison with it, the Mahavamsa proves 
itself to be a perfect epic. The material and arrangement 
of the subject matter in the M. are similar in the main to the D. 
But what in the latter is often only just mentioned, is in the 
M. enlarged and represented in a finished style ; moreover the 
M. introduces many new episodes into the framework which are 
common to both. Its contents are mainly of a popular kind : 
tales in the manner of novels, and the material for romances, 
sagas, and legends. The D. and M. represent two successive 


* Parallels with the sagas of other nations are to be found in the M. 
other than those just mentioned. Thus, for example, it is related of 
Velusumana, one of the warriors of Dutthag&mani, that he possessed a 
war steed that no one before him had been able to ride, M. 23, 71 et aeq. 
Hardy drew my notice to the similarity between this story and the 
Greek Bukephalos Saga, in his letter of 13-7-02. It reminds me also 
of the story of Rustem’s war horse Rachsch (Firdusi, Schahn&me, ed. 
Vullers, I., p. 287). Hardy ako has drawn my attention to the similarity 
between M. 14, 3 et aeq. and D. 12, 45 et aeq . — a mountain deva in the 
form of am elk who enticed King Dev&nampiyatissa as he was hunting, 
to the place where he should find Mahinda^-and the Christiap legend 
pf Eustachius. (Letter of 22-7-02.) 
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strata in epic poetry ; they bring clearly before us the develop- 
ment of the Indian epic. 

But is the process concluded with the M. ? That is indeed 
possible, but is not necessarily the case. It would certainly 
be of the greatest interest if we possessed a poem representing a 
systematic extension of the M. , which made the text of the M. the 
starting point and embodied new material and new episodes. 
Such a work is in fact to be found in manuscript, an extended 
Mah&vamsa (KM.), for whose discovery we have to thank 
E. Hardy.* The aesthetic value of the KM. may be of small 
account. The importance of the discovery for the history 
of literature is not affected by that. But herein lies its 
significance, that we see by it how in India, and especially in 
Ceylon, an already existing work is enlarged in quite a mecha- 
nical way by the insertion of new episodes. I have counted 
in the KM. 5,791 verses as against 2,915 in the original M. 
It is of particular interest also that we are able to decide 
as a rule from what sources the author of the KM. has drawn 
his materials for this extension, and can thereby observe 
his manner of working. He himself mentions the Buddha- 
vamsa and the Thupavamsa in the concluding words of the 
MS. published and given me by Hardy. 

At the very beginning, an episode of 677 verses is inserted 
after the four verses of the proem. It gives briefly the history 
of the earlier Buddhas from Dipa^kara to Kassapa (5-131), 
then with great detail, that of Gotama Buddha up to his first 
visit to Ceylon. This passage corresponds with M. 1, 5-43. 
It concludes with the same verses (42-43), leading back to 
the original M. text. The text of the KM. thereafter to the 
end of the first chapter corresponds exactly with the latter. 

With regard to the history of the former Buddhas, it relies 
almost entirely on the Tika, the Pali commentary to the 
M. , which had also been closely followed in other parts by the 
author of the KM. But the MT. on the other hand agrees iq the 


* In a Cambodian manuscript in Paris called “ Mah&vamsa ” ; I there- 
fore call this version of the M. the KM., “ Kambodian Mah&vamsa. ” 
Compare Hardy, JRAS., 1902, p. 171: JPTS., 1902-1903, p. 01 et 
8pq. ; Proceedings, 13th International Congress of Orientalists, pp. 38- 
39. I have to thank the kindness of Hardy, who has in the meantime 
unfortunately died, that I am in the position to give some examples 
from the KM. He has left to me with extraordinary liberality his 
entire copy of the manuscript to copy. If I confine myself only to a 
few examples in order to show the style and character of the KM., I 
do so because I naturally do not wish to anticipate a future publication 
of Hardy’s works. In the meantime I have collated a second Cam- 
bodian Mah&vamsa manuscript belonging to the Colombo Museum. 
It contains the same enlarged text, which, no doubt, represents a, 
secondary Cambodian recension, 
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parts in question with the introduction to the Jataka book, 
the J ataka Nidanakatha , from which it may have been taken, 
and with the Thupavamsa. As an example I select the 
history of the second Buddha, Kondanna, and place next 
each other the text of the SThv., the PThv., and the MT.,* 
while I will refer to the edition of the Jataka by Fausboll with 
regard to the text of the JNk. It can be easily seen by this 
parallel arrangement how closely the whole of this literature 
hangs together. 


SThv. 

E Dipankara-nam 
Budun-gen rru'ta 
Budu-kenekun nAiva 
asahkhyayak - kap 
giyakala lova Kon- 
(Jafifia-nam Budu - 
kenekun - vahanse 
upanseka. E-sama- 
yehi apa-ge Bodhi - 
sattvayo Vijitdvl- 
nam sakviti-rajava 
ipida ke/a - laksayak- 
pamana bhiksu-sah - 
ghaya-vahanse pra - 
dhana-kota-eti e Kon- 
danna - nam - Budu - 
rajanan - vahanse -ta 
mahadan dun-seka. 

E Kondanha-nam 
Budurajanan - vahan - 
se-da ‘ 4 me raja and - 
gatayehi mdse-ma 
Budu-vanneya ” yi 
vivaranadi dharma- 
desana Jcota vaddla- 
seka. f 


PThv. 

Dipankarassa 
pana bhagavato 
aparabhdge ekam 
asankheyyam aiik- 
kamitva Koiidanno 
nama satthd uda- 
pddi . Tadd Bodhi - 
satto Vijitdvi ndma 
cakkavattl hutvd 
kotisata8ahassa 
sankhassa. 

Buddhapamu 
khassabhikkhusah - 
ghassa mahaddnam 
addsi. 


Satthd Bodhissat- 
tam “ Buddho bha - 
vusati ” ti vyaka- 
ritvd dhammam - 
desesi. 


MT. 

Dipankarassa 
pana bhagavato 
aparabhdge ekam 
asankheyyam atik- 
kamitvd Kondafrho 
ndma satthd uda- 
pdidi . Tadd Bodhi- 
satto Vijitdvi ndma 
cakkavattl hutvd 
kotisatasahassa 
sankhassa . 

Buddhapamu - 
khassabhikkhusa - 
ghassa mahddd - 
nam addsi . 


Satthd Bodhi - 
sattam “ Buddho 
bhavissatt ” ti vyd - 
kdsi. 


* SThv. 8, 13 ; PThv. 6, 28 ; MT. 35, 13 ; JNk. Fausboll, Jataka 1.30, 3. 
f The SThv. then continues : & Budun vadala bana asd v cakravartird - 
jaya e Budu-rdjdnan-vahanse-ta pujd-kota e Budun samipayehi mahanava 
sutrapitakaya abhidharmapitakaya vinayapitakaya yana tun-pitakaya 
igeua papcdbhinfta - avtasamapatti upadavd aparihinadhydnayen brahma - 
lokayehi upanseka, &c. 

This addition, which in the PThv. and in the MT. is wanting, is an 
expansion of an analogous addition in the JNk. : So Satthu dhammaka- 
ham 8utva raj jam niyyddetvd pabbaji. So tint pitakdni uggahetvd attha 
mmdpatHyo paftca on abhifmayo vppddetvd aparjhinajjhdno brahamloke 
fiibbatti , 
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The author of the KM. has written the following verses in 
exact imitation of the original form : — 

Dipartkarabhagavato parabhdgamhi satthuno | 
atikkamma asankheyyam selasankheyyam avhayam || 
nardsabho jino eko K o n da n ha-m -avhayo muni | 
uppajji ekakappamhi, tasmim saravhaye tadd || 
Bodhisatto cakkavatti Vijitdvl ca-m-avhayo | 
kotisatasahassassa ndthassa pamukhassa ca || 
bhikkhusanghassa lass' eva mahdddnam pavatti so. J 
Bydkdsi Bodhisattam so : u ay am Buddho bhavissati ” ||* 

In the history of Gotama Buddha which follows later, whole 
sections of the KM. are simply versifications of corresponding 
parts in the Mahavagga. A comparison of the wording will 
also show close correspondence. The story of the first visit to 
Lai o ika in the KM. rests entirely on the Tika (45, 31 et seq.), 
and is again simply an exchange of the prose into metrical 
form. In chapter II., after v. 6 is added the list of kings from 
Accima to the exit of the dynasty of the Rajanaka, taken 
from D. 3, 14-38 and the MT. 81, 29 et seq. In chapter IV., 
after v. 6, the history of Susunaga follows according to MT. 
100, 37 et seq., introduced by these words : — 

S its unagavhayo 5 macco kassa, putto ay am naro ? || 
posito vaddhito kena ? |) 

which correspond exactly to the words of the MT. : — 

ay am pana Susunago ndma amacco kassa putto kena 
posito ’ ti. 

The long episode of the Nanda and Moriya kings, which 
is inserted after M. 5, 14, is founded on MT. 117, 17 et seq. 
And in this way it continues throughout the whole poem. 
One example is very characteristic, which Hardy has already 
drawn attention to. In M. 5, 265 it says : The king asked 
the thera of the existence or non-existence of a debt. “ There 
is no indebtedness without sinful thoughts,” the priest 
instructed the king, at the same time reciting to him the 


* The KM. has not taken the whole of this episode out of the Bv. , 
although it names it among its sources. It should be noticed that the 
history of Dlpaiikara is treated here quite briefly. Elsewhere it is told 
with a special detail. (Bv., Thv., Datthav., MBv.) But it is wanting 
in the MT. ! Here it comes later as an introduction to M. 2 on pp. 
76-77. 
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Tittiri Jataka.* In the KM. a versification of this Jataka 
is given according to the text lying before us. 

So much for the loosely inserted episodes, which are easily 
abstracted from the text. Supposing that the M. texts known 
up to the present were lost to us, and we possessed only that 
of the KM., then criticism would most probably step in at 
these episodes, and would prove from certain peculiarities of 
diction that we had here to do with interpolations, that the 
hands of at least two revisers are to be distinguished. It 
would be proved that the interpolator himself was the less 
skilful poet at this task. That is, moreover, the impression 
that I have received from the copy of the KM. 

But even then we should be far from ascertaining what the 
original text was. Other cases would be still more difficult. 
Thus, for instance, short outlines in the M. are further 
enlarged in the KM. In M. 30, 44-50 a story is told of 
two women, who are re-born in heaven for the work they did 
at the building of the Ruvanveli Dagoba, and from thence 
came back to offer their worship to the tope. This story 
is extended in the KM. into more than double proportion. 
The account of Dutthagamani’s war against the Damilas in 
chapter XXV. fills 116 verses in the M.,in the KM. 199 verses, 
but single verses of the original text are always intro- 
duced. Finally, only single verses are interpolated in the 
KM. when the author thought it necessary to make the 
connection clearer, or for the same reason wished to make 
here and there small alterations in the original text. There 
are many examples. I will take one only from the story of 
Vijaya’s rejection of Kuveni in order that he might be able to 
enter upon a marriage of equality. He orders her to return 
to the Yakkhas, and then follows the verse in M. 7, 61 : 
“ He said to the Yakkhini, who, when she understood this, 
was full of anguish for fear of the Yakkhas : 4 Trouble not 
thyself over this ; I will give thee a gift worth a thousand 


* Fausboll, Jataka III. 64 et aeq. We may see from verses 15496 - 
1551, which I select at random, how exactly the KM. corresponds to 
the original text : — 

Ath? ekadivasam so te gahetvd tittire bahn |1 
puretvd pdcchiyam “ pdnam pivissaml ” ti cintayi. | 
Bodhisattassa asaamam gantvd tam panjar am tato j| 
thapetvd santike taasa pivitvd pdniy' icchitam | 
vdluk&tale nipanno niddam okkami tdvade. j| 

In the J. the passage reads : — 

Ath' ekadivasam so adkuniko bahuke tittire gahetvd pacchim puretvd 
pdn)yampivia8dmt ” ti Boddhiaattosaa asaamam gantvd tam panjaram 
Bodhisattmm santike thapetvd pdniyam pivitvd vdlukdtale nipanno niddam 
okkami . 
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pieces of gold.’ ” The KM. lias for this, verses 1697-1698 : 
“ As she heard that, she spoke thus to the Prince, in fear 
of the Yakkhas : ‘ I will depart to-day, 0 King ; but what shall 
I do for my livelihood ? ’ When he heard these words he said 
to the frightened Yakkhini : 4 Trouble not thyself thereat ; 

I will give thee a present worth a thousand pieces of gold.’ ” 

Should the thought of an interpolation — and there are a 
number of such examples — be raised in the case before us ? 

The author of the KM. in the closing words of the manu- 
script gives himself the name of Moggallana. There can 
naturally be no positive statement made as to the age in 
which this man lived. Nevertheless we can decide from 
certain mistakes in the writing of the MS. of the KM. — 
e.g. y the interchange of t and n — that it was copied from an 
original written in Sinhalese. There are also other indications 
that the author lived in Ceylon. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that in the younger M. (78, 9) there is a priest 
named Moggallana who lived in the twelfth century under 
Parakramabahu the Great,* and evidently was numbered 
among the then prominent heads of the church. 


* Probably we may accept that the author of the KM. lived before 
the reign of Parakkamabahu II. (1266-1301), for the continuation, of 
the M. which took place under this king was evidently not known by 
him. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Dipavamsa and Mahdvamsa in relation to their Sources . 

IV. — The Mahdvamsa- Tika and the Author of the 
Mahavamsa. 

9. Age of the Mahavamsa- Tika. 

E have not yet discussed the author of the M. nor 
the period in which it was written. This can only 
be done in connection with a certain characteristic 
of the MT., from which our knowledge of the 
origin of the M. and also of its author is derived. 

The MT. is now to be obtained in print,* but unfortu- 
nately we can form no opinion of the original manuscript 
which is the foundation of this edition. We know nothing 
of the author of the Tika. In the closing words he gives 
his work the title of Vamsatthappakasini. The idea express- 
ed by Tumour that the author of the Mahavamsa had also 
written the Tika — more of this later — is unquestionably the 
result of an error. Both Max Muller and Snyderf have 
proved circumstantially that this is not the case. The 
mistake lies in a totally false interpretation of the closing 
phrases of the Tika. I shall refer to these passages later. It 
may however be mentioned here, that exactly the opposite 
must be understood from that which Tumour thought to be 
true. The writer most emphatically distinguishes the author 
of the M. from himself. 

In the MT. the author of the M. is designated as acariyo , 
ayam acariyo , “ the teacher, master, learned one,”J while the 



* Mah&wa^sa Tik&, or Wa^satthappakasinl, rev. and ed. by Batu- 
wantud&we and itf&nissara Bhikshu. Colombo, 1895. 

f M. Muller, SBE. X., pp. xvii.-xx. ; Snyder, The Commentary 
and Translation of the Text of the Mahawamsa, Berlin, 1891, pp.1-2. 
Cf. also Oldenberg, D. Introd., p. 8. 

t Cf. 25, 1 and 34-35 ; 28, 18. At another place Snyder quite rightly 
refers to such cases where the commentator wavers over some word 
in the explanatory text. He moreover does not agree with the opinions 
of others (e.g . , 28, 14). Indeed he even knows different versions. 
Thus he says in 315, 15 (referring to 22, 53) : keci pana “ santhapetva ” 
(st. thapetv&na) ti pdthanti. Cf. also 336, last line (referring to 24, 35), 
and other places. 
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M. itself is mentioned many times under the name of Padyct- 
ptidoruvamsa. * At one place, 447, 26, M. 33, 53, a dis- 
tinction is also drawn between the time in which the M. was 
written and that in which the T. was written. It says that 
S&magalla, mentioned in the M. and other writings, is called 
Moragallaf now ( iddni ), i.e in the time of the writer of the T. 

This helps us little towards ascertaining the period in 
which the T. was written. The mention of the reign of King 
DhatusenaJ is also of very little use. The latter brings us to the 
last quarter of the fifth century. Even without this statement 
no one would have placed the MT. prior to this period. There 
is however a passage at th** beginning of chapter V. which is 
more important, and to which Snyder has already drawn atten- 
tion. In this the Dhammaruci and the Sagaliya are referred 
to as schismatic sects in Ceylon. With reference to this, the 
T. speaks of subsequent disputes among the monies which took 
place under King Dat,hopatissa.§ As the king is sumamed 
“ the nephew,” it is perfectly clear that it is Dathopatissa II. 
who is meant, to distinguish from Dathopatissa I., who was in 
reality his uncle. || The author of the MT. lived therefore 
certainly after the reign of Dathopatissa II., i.e., roughly 
speaking, after 670 a.d. Under Dathopatissa II. the M. gives 
an account of a dispute which the monks of the orthodox 
church had with the king, because he did not patronize them, 
but favoured the monks of the Abhayagiri monastery, the 
Dhammarucika ; *[[ but it does not speak of the disputes between 
the Sagaliya sects and the orthodox monks of the Mahavihara. 


* Cf. 1 8 , 37 ; 502, last line, and many other places. 

t The Mayurapasana of the younger M. (72, 105- J 06). 

X 456, 27 and Mv. 34, 23: kdresi so poklcharamn ti so pana Ddru- 
bhatikardjd S anhanvan ganasam. f pc pokkharanim lahum kdresi ; pacchd. 
tarn DhdtusenaraTnio kdle parivenapantim karontd bh innisamam akanwu. 

§ MT. 115, 29 seq. Snyder, loc. cit. , p. 7, has printed the important 
passage, which is, notwithstanding, very obscure. 

|| M. 44, 154 : Tassa Ddthopatissaasa bhiigineyyo sandmako 
J ambudipam paldyittha 

It is seen from M. 45, 12 and 22 that this Dathopatissa II. was 
originally named Hatthad&tha, but that he exchanged this name, after 
his ascent to the throne, for that of his uncle ; and also that the 
people universally gave him the name of his uncle. 

^|M. 45, 29 seq., the king built the Tiputhulla monastery for the 
monks of the Abhayagiri monastery. Thereupon the theriyd bhikkhu 
raised a protest, because it encroached on their boundaries. But the 
king did not trouble himself over this protest, and they therefore' 
imposed on him the penalty of the pattanikkujjana , “ the reversal of 
the alms-bowl.” Laymen received this punishment if they had 
offended against the order. When the priest came to their houses, he 
turned the alms- bowl upside down, thus signifying that he refused the 
gift of any food that might be offered to him. 

D 56-06 
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It is not unlikely that these two events stand in some sort of 
connection with each oilier, but nothing however is known of 
this. At all events, the quarrel between the monks of which 
the MT. speaks is quite an internal affair, so that it would not 
be remarkable if the M. had known nothing of it. 

But the MT. gives at the place above mentioned a certain 
number of years for each of the different schisms in Ceylon. 
The first happened under King Vattagamam 217 years after 
the establishment of the teachings of Buddha ; the second, 
the heresy of the Sagaliya sect, after 341 years; lastly, the 
controversy under Dathopatissa after fully (atireka) 350 years. 
If we add these together the result would be somewhere about 
the year 600 a. n. for the last-named event. However, the 
wording of theMT. appears to me to admit of another expla- 
nation. The surplus 350 years may have been reckoned just 
as well from the reign of Mahasena (277-304), of which we have 
just spoken. That would bring us at all events nearer to the 
reign of Dathopatissa. 

But however that may be, the fact remains that the author 
of the MT. knew King Dathopatissa II. That therefore fixes 
the earliest possible date for the composition of the commen- 
tary at about the end of the seventh century. 

The limits can be drawn still closer if the Mahabodbivam- 
sakatha, q noted in MT. 294, 8, is identical with the Maha- 
bodhivamsa. I believe 1 am able to prove that this work 
belongs to the end of the tenth century and not to the fifth 
century, as has been generally accepted up to now.* The 
MT. can consequently not have been in existence before the 
beginning of the eleventh century. 

The latest possible date results from the following : the 
author of the MT. did not know of the later addition to 
the M., therefore he must have lived before the second half 
of the thirteenth century ; and also, which is important, the 
Pali-Thiipavamsa, which was written in the middle of this 
century (c/. further on, in 29), made free use of the MT. 
Therefore it follows that the MT. belongs to the period 
between the years 1000 and 1250. 

10. As to the contents of Mahavamsa-Tika, putting aside 
exegetic and dogmatic arguments, it adds to the M. a not 
inconsiderable amount of material, both of history and legends, 
as well as folklore. It occupies the same position to the M. as 
the latter does to the D. The material in existence therefore 


* See Strong, in the introduction to his edition of the MBv., PTS., 
1891. Cf. with this my argument below, in 27. 
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is not entirely exhausted in the M. There was other 
traditional material in existence which could be used for 
extending the epic poem.* * * § 

The legendary character of the history of the earlier 
Buddhas is adduced by MT. 35 seq. in explanation to M. 1, 6 
seq . , where the names only are enumerated. The history of 
Gotama Buddha is related from p. 40 onwards, even with 
greater detail than in the epic itself. The commentary gives 
a very exhaustive account of the visit of the Buddha to 
Laijka. It seems to be almost a paraphrase of the account in 
the M. As introduction to M. II., the MT. (76-78) then gives 
the legend of the first Buddha, Dipankara.f The Bodhi- 
satta, in his then existence as Sumedha, received from him 
the first prophecy of his future Buddhahood (vydkaraiia) . The 
MT. recognizes in Mahasammata, who stands at the head of 
the genealogy in M. II. , an incarnation of the Bodhisatta. MT . 
81-84 contains also more comprehensive statements with 
regard to the dynasties springing from the family of Maha- 
sammata than does the shorter text of the M. It is there- 
fore very remarkable that these statements agree entirely with 
those of D. 3, 14-41, and seem to be a prose version of the 
same passage. 

Such materia] as the legends of the Buddha are derived 
without doubt from priestly tradition. We can assume this 
from the various notes supplementing the account in the M. 
of the festival at the laying of the foundation stone of the 
Mahathupa.J The description of the works of art which, 
according to the legend, were stored up in the relic chamber 
(dhdtugabbha) of the Mahathupa, gives rise to an extensive 
theological discussion. § The MT. proceeds from the stand- 
point that perchance a sceptic or an unbeliever would doubt 
the truth of the description. The matter is only explained by 
the co-operation of rdjiddhi , deviddhi , and the ariyiddhi , the 
miraculous power which the king, the gods, and especially 
the theras have revealed. It is also said how Buddha himself 
had specially taken the island of Tambapanni under his 
care. Further examples are quoted of analogous miraculous 


* An analysis of the contents of the MT* to the end of the twentieth 
chapter is found in Tumour’s Mahava^so, Introduction, p. xxxi. seq. 

f The MT. 77, 17 refers here to the Sumedhakatha of the Nidana 
J ataka. This section has been transmitted almos literally into the 
PThv. 2, 1 seq. (Fausboll, J&t. I. , p. 2 seq. ). 

+ MT. 378, 2 seq ., referring to M. 29, 47 ; MT. 3 F 9, 2-38t, i 8, 
to M. 29, 56; MT. 381, 5-382, 35, to M. 29, '62 ; MT. 383, 9-384, 
37, to M. 29, 64-65. 

§ MT. 398, 26-401, 10, to M. 30, 97 seq . 

D 2 
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appearances : how, when the Thera M ahanagasena was sick, 
eight thousand monks appeared to him in his cell, together 
with Indra and a great crowd of gods, and all had place in the 
small chamber which had only ekamapcappamdriam. Ninety- 
six thousand monks and a great number of gods came to the 
festival of the confession of Mahinda on the Cetiya hill, and 
they all assembled in his cave ; and others. 

As evidence for the truth of the account, the history of 
King Bhatiya is then given (MT. 401, 11-402, 29), who with 
his own eyes had seen the treasures of the dhatugabbhci. The 
M. also speaks of this in 34, 49-51. And finally MT. 402, 
30-403, 11, refers to the Thera Mahasiva, who preached 
a sermon to King Vasabha over the wonder, and convinced 
him of the truth of his word (first century a.p.). 

The story of Nanduttara, an earlier incarnation of Sonut- 
tara, whom the community entrusted to procure the relics 
for the Mahathupa, bears the stamp of true monastic tra- 
dition ; but the MT. produces nothing essentially new in this 
place. Its version appears only to be an extension of the 
account in the M., or the latter as a shorter setting of the 
former.* * * § The same can be said of the pre-history of the relics, 
which is related with greater detail in the MT. than in the 
M.| Finally, the dialogue between the dying Dutthagamani 
and the monk Theraputtabhaya, as explained in the MT., 
bears a thoroughly theological character. The king laments 
that he is forsaken by all his warriors in this his last battle. 
He pictures his deathstruggle as a fight in which he is pierced 
by the spears of grief, in which tears of blood flow like rivers, 
&c. The monk thereupon points out to him how that in this 
battle the victory is gained by spiritual weapons.! 

But in the MT. there are also passsages added which appear 
more to spring from popular tradition. For example, the 
story of the love of Salirajakumara, one of the sons of Duttha- 
gamani, for a Candala maiden, is very romantic. The M. 
devotes to it only the beginning of chapter 33, telling 
that the prince renounced his throne because he had 
made the maiden his wife and because of the maiden's 
wish, and that the two had already had connection in an 
earlier existence. This the MT. extends into a longer tale.§ 


* MT. 405, 3-407, 4, to M. 31 , 5-14. 

t Mt. 408, 26 seq. ; 411, 10 seq . to M. 31, 17 seq. ; 31 seq. 

t Mt. 425, 2 seq. to M. 32, 12 seq. ; 433, 1-434, 6, to M. 32, 48. 
The argument which is put in the mouth of Theraputtabhaya is purely 
dogmatic over the question as to why the king should feel special satis- 
faction for the two good deeds he had accomplished before he came 
to the throne. 

§ MT. 439, 7-441 ,*13, to M. 33, 3, sambaddham pubbajatiya . 
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The two were husband and wife in an earlier existence. 
Once upon a time the husband received a pig from a hunter 
as payment for some smiths’ work which he had done. He 
prepared the animal for food, and expressed the wish that 
eight prominent theras might come and take part in the 
feast. His wife supported him in the belief that the 
wished-for guests would certainly come. The husband decor- 
ated the house, prepared ready eight places, strewed the path 
with sand from the house to the entrance of the village, and 
there waited for the arrival of the guests. The Thera Dham- 
madinna in Piyangudipa had divined the man’s wish, and with 
seven companions he set out on the way to the village. The 
monks were here welcomed with joy by the host and enter- 
tained. After they had eaten and expressed their gratitude, 
they went on their way. The man was afterwards re-born as 
the son of Dutthagamani as a reward for his liberality. It is 
then further explained how the wife, who was then so virtuous, 
was re- born as a Candala maiden. This was as punishment 
for an offence in another existence. She was the youngest of 
the seven daughters of a carpenter, and was one day scolded 
by her mother for her untidiness. This angered her, and she 
replied to her mother in the same abusive terms that had been 
used to her. For such undutiful behaviour she came into the 
world in her next existence as the daughter of a Candala. 

The Prince Saliraiakumara grew up surrounded by splendour 
and riches, and distinguished himself by liberality to the 
church. One day he heard the song of the Candala maiden 
as she gathered Asoka flowers in the garden. He felt strongly 
drawn to her, married her, and when his father died, he 
resigned his title to the throne rather than renounce his 
love. 

A story which follows the history of the pregnancy longings 
of Dutthagamani' s mother is also in the manner of a folktale. 
The desire of the queen was that she might lie on a magnificent 
bed. and have a honeycomb as large as an mabha , the honey 
whereof she should distribute to twelve thousand priests/and 
should enjoy the remainder herself. It is said further that a 
man of the neighbourhood had found an upturned boat in the 
jungle, which was entirely filled with honey. The giant comb 
had therefore served to satisfy the wish of the queen. The 
MT. adds to this the following story : — * 

A blind cripple who had heard of the queen’s wish, had 
ordered his sons to make for him a seat in the branches of a 
flowering Modaka tree. Here he overheard the bees talking 


* MX. 313, 16 seq, to M. 22, 4 2 seq. 
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as they buzzed around gathering honey from the flowers. Two 
bees were quarrelling : the one boasted that in such and such a 
wood there was a hollow bamboo that had been entirely filled 
with honeycomb by his fellows. The other scoffed at him : his 
people had filled with honey the whole of a boat which lay 
overturned at a certain place not far from the sea in a 
Kadamba thicket. The blind man charged his sons first to 
seek the bamboo. After they had found it, he informed the 
king of what he had heard of the boat full of honey. The 
king sent some people to see, and the boat was found with 
the honey, according to the statement of the blind man.* 
There is the strongest element of popular tradition in the 
supplementary matter which the MT. adds to the history of 
the Indian kings up to A^oka. The story of the founding of 
the Sakya dynasty is clearly a tribal saga which originated 
within the family and was transmitted, thus especially belong- 
ing to the Kshatriya community. t The story of Susunaga is 
entirely fabulous.;}: We meet here with a widespread saga 
motif, in which the founders of a new dynasty are exposed 
when children, and are protected by a certain wild animal, 
until men find them and adopt them. Susunaga was guarded 
by a serpent ; in the .same way, according to another saga, 
which is instanced below, Candagutta was protected by a bull. 
It is related also of the ancestor of Aehiimenides that he had 
been nourished by an eagle. § Cyrus, the founder of the 
Persian Kingdom, was, according to tradition, exposed when a 
child and nourished by a bitch. || The story of Romulus and 
Remus who were suckled by a wolf is well known. The 
Indian popular tales of the “ Rhea Sylvia type ” are to-day 


* Incidentally it may be mentioned that referring to the enumeration 
of the presents which Asoka sent to Devanampiyatissa (M. 11, 28-33), 
the MT. 213, 15 seq. gives a description of the rdjdbhiseka. A maiden 
of the ’Khattiya caste, then the purohita as representative of the Brah- 
mans, and lastly the sefthin as representative of the merchants ( gaha - 
pati ), one after the other stepped before the king, poured holy water 
on his head, and did homage to him. After this he was bound by the 
following oath : “If thou wilt reign according to our word, it is well. 
If not, then shall thy head be broken into seven pieces.” It is 
characteristic that at this festival the Kshatriya ranked above the 
Brahman. Cf. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 53. 

f MT. 84, 4 seq according to Tumour, loc. cit p. xxxv. 

{ MT. 100-101, referring to M. 4, 6, according to Tumour, loc. cit., 
p. xxxvii. 

§ Aelian, de anim. 12, 21 ; cf. Spiegel, Eran. Altertumskunde II., 

p. 262. 

|1 Justin 1, 4 ; Spiegel, loc. cit. , p. 266, Herodotus I., 110, interprets 
the saga in a rational manner, because he lets Cyrus be brought up 
by a shepherd’s wife who was called Spako, the meaning of which is 
a bitoh, M 
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common. In one of these, rats nourished a child who had 
been exposed on a dust heap.* 

The Nanda dynasty is shortly referred to in M. 5, 15. The 
Colombo edition has mdeed only nava bhataro tato dsum , but 
the Tika read evidently warn Nanda t. a., and gives in 117, 
17 seq . the story in detail of its descent. (See Tumour, p. 
xxxviii.) MT. 119, 8 seq. links on to this the story of the 
origin of the Moriya family, to which is added (121, 22 seq.) 
the history of the youth of Candagutta (Tumour, p. xxxix.). 

The MT. (121, 26 seq.) is here especially interesting with 
the story of the exposure of the newborn child by his mother, 
and of his preservation by a bull named Canda. A shepherd 
found the child, received him into his family, and gave him 
the name Candagutta, “ the one preserved by Canda.” We 
are herewith led again into the domain of the Cyrus saga and 
other similar folk-tales. One is reminded further of the Cyrus 
saga by an episode from Candagutta’ s youth,f how he, in play 
with another boy, took the part of the king, and sitting in 
judgment gave the order for the hands and feet of some 
playmates, found guilty of offence, to be cut off. Similarly 
the boy Cyrus, according to Her. 1,114, was given the kingship 
in play by his companions, and chastened the son of a distin- 
guished Mede, Artembares, because he had not obeyed him. 

I will instance two other episodes from the history of Canda- 
gutta, because they possess the character of genuine folk- tales. 
The first (MT. 122, 22 seq.) is the story of Prince Pabbata who 
had been carried off, and whom Canakka educated with 
Candagutta, in order that he might thereby have a weapon 
against the Nanda king, whom he hated on account of a per- 
sonal injury he had once done him. Candagutta was sleeping 
one day in the forest. In order to put Pabbata to the proof, 
Canakka gave him a sword and charged him to fetch the cord 
which the sleeping Candagutta wore round his neck, without 
cutting or untying it. Pabbata went out ; but when he saw 
that he could not carry out the injunction, he turned back 
again. Another time Pabbata was sleeping in the jungle ’and 
Canakka gave Candagutta the same commission. The latter 
cut off Pabbata’s head, as he saw he could not carry out the 
order in any other way except by so doing, and he brought 
the cord to the Brahman. 

The second episode (MT. 123, 3 sex\.) is that in which Canda- 
gutta came to know of the mistake he had made when fighting 


* Sarat Chandra Mitra, on North Indian Folk-tales of the “ Rhea 
Sylvia ” and “ Juniper Tree ” types ; JASB. 71,3, 1902, p. 4. Of. alsq 
Grimm, Fairy Tales, III. , p. 84. 
t See also Tumour, at another place, p, lxix. 
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for the throne. He had begun by making war in the interior ; 
but he was defeated, and with his followers wandered about 
disguised in the villages. In one village a woman had baked 
some cakes, and had given one to her boy to eat. He eat out 
the middle, leaving the outside, and then asked for another. 
But the mother said to him : 4 4 You do with your cake a3 
Candagutta does witli his kingdom ; he wants to have the 
inside first, instead of beginning by conquering the outlying 
provinces.” Candagutta’s followers drew a lesson from the 
words of the woman. They removed the seat of war to 
the frontier, and from thence pressed gradually into the 
interior. 

MT. 124, 4 seq. also contains elements of folklore, as, for 
example, the commentary toM. 5, 18, where the story of the 
wonderful birth of Bindusara is told. Canakka made the King 
Candagutta immune to poison, without the latter’s knowledge, 
by gradually accustoming him to it. One day he came in by 
chance when the king was giving his wife, who was with child, 
some of the poisoned food which had been prepared for himself. 
Quickly making up his mind, Canakka killed the queen with 
his sword, cut open her body, took out the still living child 
together with the womb, and had it put into the stomach of a 
goat. For the length of seven days he took a fresh goat for 
the same purpose every day, until the child was ready to be 
bom and given over to the nurse. In Indian folklore is 
also found similar motifs, of the hero being sheltered as 
a child in the body of an animal, e.g ., a dog, a bull, or a 
horse.* 

The remarkable story of Candagutta’s death, which follows 
immediately upon the story just given (M.T. 124, 33 seq.), 
belongs also to the sphere of folklore. The king was dead, but 
a Yakkha named Devagabbha took possession of the body and 
animated it with his own spirit, until Bindusara outwitted the 
Yakkha and killed him. The saga is based on the popular 
Indian belief that it is possible by witchcraft to transfer a 
soul into a dead body, and by so doing to restore it to life.f 

The story of the pregnancy longings of the wife of Bindu- 
sara follows in MT. 125, 35 seq.% They are here interpreted 
by an Ajivaka monk named Janasana to mean that the queen 
would bear an eminent son. It is* incidentally mentioned 


* Sarat Chandra Mitra, JASB. 71, 3, 1902, pp. 10, 11. 
f Benfey, Pantschatantra, I.. 123 seq. ; Vamhagen, Ein indisches 
Marchen auf seiner Wanderung durch die asiatischen und europaischen 
Literaturen, Berlin, 1882. 

J Tumour does not say much over the following section of the MT. 
to p. 128, It is versified in the KM., verses 1129-1180. The Ajlva&t 
monk is here called J aras&na, 
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of this monk (126, 37) that in an earlier existence he had 
been a boa-constrictor (ajagara). He owed his prominent 
wisdom in later life to the circumstance that at that time 
he loved to dwell in the neighbourhood of monks, and took 
a delight in their recitations. We have here a story recalling 
the Jatakas, and it is no doubt a popular tradition. 

The son of the queen is Asoka. It is further told (MT. 127, 
30) how an apparently insignificant event in the youth of 
Asoka was explained as a sign of his future power. When 
Asoka himself had become king he wished to pay honour to 
Janasana. He had him fetched in a chair ; but on the way 
Janasana took the vows of a Buddhist priest from the Thera 
Assagutta. 

From our analysis it can be clearly seen how in the MT., just 
as in the M. itself, popular tradition runs side by side with 
monastic. I shall discuss later the origin of the legendary 
material which it produces, supplementary to the M. 

11. In the concluding passage of the MT. (502, 35) the 
author of the Mahavamsa is named Mahanarna. It says of 
him that he lived in the monk’s cell built bv the general Digha- 
sanda.* Dighasanda was, according to M. 15, 230, a leader of 
the army of Devanampiyatissa, and the cell founded by him, 
which bore after him the name Dighasandasenapatiparivena, 
belonged to the Mahavihara. Tumour (Intro., p. lix.) assumes 
that this Mahanarna was the uncle of King Dhatusena, of 
whom the M. says (38, 16) that he lived in the habitation built 
by Dighasanda. The name of this uncle is however not given 
in this place. Tumour, or his authority, has taken the name 
out of M. 39, 42,| where it is said that Moggalana I. (497-515) 
had transferred the monastery of Sihagiri to Mahanarna, the 
presbyter of the Dighasanda monastery ; but that this 
Mahanarna is identical with the uncle of Dhatusena cannot be 
proved, even if they both lived in this particular monastery. 
The chronology speaks against it. Dhatusena entered the 
monastic life under the protection of his uncle, in the reign of 
the Damila Pandu (436-441). The uncle was at that time 
already a “ thera ” thus in all probability considerably older 
than his nephew. Dhatusena came to the throne in 463, whilst 
in the meantime five other Damija princes had reigned as well 


* Dighasandasendpatind kdrdpitamahdparivenavdsind Mahdndmo ti 
garuhi gahitandmadheyyena therena . . . The edition has only Dighasanda - 
sendpatind kdrdpitassa Mahdndmo ti, &c. In this form the passage 
would signify that the M. must have been composed by the order of or 
at the suggestion of Dighasanda ; but this is an absurdity. 

t Bhys Davids, JR AS., 1875, p. 196, has already referred to the 
mention of Mah&naraa at this place, 
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as Pandu. The transference of Si'hagiri Vihara to Mahan&ma 
certainly did not take place in the first year of the reign of 
Moggalana. That can be inferred from M. 39, 33 seq., where 
it is told of the different changes in the character and mind of 
the king before he became an actual patron of Buddhism. 
From this therefore there results for Mahanama an age that 
is not indeed impossible, but very improbable. 

Tumour was strengthened in his opinion that the uncle of 
Dhatusena was the author of the M. by a further consideration. 
It is related in M. 38, 59 that Dhatusena, on the occasion of a 
festival on the cremation ground of Mahinda, gave the order 
that the Dipavamsa should be publicly read.* Tumour 
assumes without further thought that by this is meant the 
Mahavamsa. 

Snyder has already proved that this interchange of names is 
untenable. f The theory breaks down if we consider that the 
M. has never anywhere been called the Dipavamsa ; but if 
the Dipavamsa, of whose reading this passage speaks, is a 
work other than our M. — and there seems no doubt of it — 
then there results, as Snyder quite rightly emphasizes, an 
argument against Tumour’s assumption that Dhatusena’s 
uncle is the author of the M. Dhatusena would surely have 
read the work of his uncle and teacher on that solemn occasion, 
and not the Dipavamsa. I am inclined to conclude from this, 
that at that time our D. was in existence, but not our M. 

But now as to my own opinion. I am fully convinced that 
we must entirely separate the Mahanama thus named in M. 
39, 42 from the uncle of Dhatusena. But there is much to 
be said for the idea that we have found in him the author of 
the M. It all evidently rests upon one supposition, which 
is« unproved though not improbable. Two of the data har- 
monize everywhere — the name and the place of residence. 
It would follow therefore that the date of composition must 
have been the last quarter of the fifth century — a result which 
might at all events be considered plausible. J 


* Datvd sahassarn dipetutri Dipavamsam mmddisi. Thus reads the 
Colombo edition, not dipetam. 

f The commentary and the tradition of the text of the M., pp. 2-3. 
The identity of the author of the M. and of the Tika, Oldenberg has 
already pointed out to be false, D., p. 8. 

t There is mentioned in M. 15, 207 a King Senindagutta, under whose 
reign the Damila are said to have brought the Anuradhapura river 
nearer the town. According to Tumour, p. 100, footnote, Senindagutta 
should be- identical with Mittasena (435 a.d.). The reference to him 
would not be opposed to our date for the M. Really this passage 
should not have had any additions. It appears to be a gloss, as it is 
wanting in the Burmese manuscripts, and also has no commentary in 
the T.— Snyder, 
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With regard to the date of the Dlpavamsa, I refer to Olden- 
berg. According to him it was written between the begin- 
ning of the fourth century and the first third of the fifth. 
The reasons he gives are the following : — (1) The earlier limit 
is given because the account in the D. reaches the years 
302-304 ; (2) the later limit is fixed by the fact that Bud- 
dhaghosa (beginning of the fifth century) knew one version 
of the D., although it certainly differed somewhat from ours; 
(3) this harmonizes also with the fact that the D. was publicly 
read under King Dhatusena in the second half of the fifth 
century; and also that the MT. refers to a Dipavamsatfha- 
katha. Still, this argument is naturally only of secondary 
importance.* 

If we compare these conclusions of Oldenberg's over the 
age of the D. with those mentioned above of the M., it then 
appears probable that both works were separated from each 
other by a period of from 100 to 150 years. The great 
difference which exists between them in point of style is 
explained by the fact that the activity of Buddhaghosa falls 
within this period , which signified an important turning point 
for the whole literature of Ceylon. 

V. — The Sources. 

12. Many passages in the MT. deal with the sources 
to which our M. goes back and with the connection that exists 
between them. ^They are the following (a) MT. 21, 31-22, 
21 ; (b) MT. 25, 31-26, 1 ; (c) MT. 28, 18-26 ; (d) MT. 29, 
19-34; (e) MT. 502, 34-503, 4. Of these passages the first 
four are confined to the proem of the M. ; the last is a rei- 
capitulation in the concluding paragraph of the Tika. They 
all undertake to explain what the author of the Mahavamsa 
understands by the expression “ the Mahavamsa written 
by the ancients,” in whose stead he places his own poetical 
work. , 

From these passages, which I will simply call QS. ( = “ Quel- 
lenstelle,” passages about the sources), a, b, c , d, e, the 
following results are arrived at concerning the proem of our 
M., from this original work and from the relation of our M. 
to it : — 

(1) Our M. is the translation of a work, originally written 
in Sinhalese, into the Magadha or literary language, i.e., 
Pali; at the same time a transformation took place of the 


* Dip., Introd., pp, 8-9, 
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prose of the original into verse. It is therefore also named 
Padyapador uvam sa . * 

(2) The translation exactly followed the subject matter. 
But, on the other band, the original was not followed in style. 
The latter was too short in some passages, in others too wordy, 
and contained several repetitions. These faults were avoided 
in the translation. f 

(3) Various names are assigned to the original work. 
It is called “ Sihalatthakatha,” Sinhalese commentary, or 
“ Poranatthakatha," “ commentary of the ancients,’’ or it is 
more exactly defined as the old Mahavamsa of the Siha- 
latthakatha,” or as " the Mahavaima of the Sihalatthakatha 
written by the ancient* in the Sinhalese tongue. Finally, 
simply the name AtHiakatha is found used with the same mean- 
ing, or m such a way that Attbakatha appears as the general 
name and Sihalatthakatha as the more special designation^ 

There was preserved in the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura 
an old commentary to the canonical writings, which was 


* Sihalabhdsam hitvd Mdgadhikabhdsdya pavakkhdmi, MT. 22, 9. — 
bhdsantaram eva pahdya vigatadosdya set fhamdyadhxkabhdsdya kathayis- 
admi , MT 22, 1 1 . — dr dlh abhdsamattam pahdya ettha M dgadhikavohdram 
dropetvd padyapadagdthdhandhena kathesi , MT. 25, 38. — Sihalabhdsa- 
mattam parxvattetvd Mdgadhikabhdsdya ayam Padyapadoruvamso kdtabbo , 
MT. 29, 24. — tdya S ihalabhdsdya vivajy itarn katvd tantibhdsasamyuttam 
sdrah ca katvd ayam Padyapadoruvamso kdtabbo , MT. 29, 32. — pubba- 
sihalabhdsikdya Sihalatthakathdya bhdsantaram eva vivajjiya atthasdram 
eva gahetvd tantinaydnui upenakatassa Padyapadoruvamsassa, MT. 502, 
36. 

f Affhakath ya ye vuttappakdrd te asesetvd bhdsantaram eva pahdya 
.... MT. 22, 10. Comparo also the quotations mentioned m the pre- 
ceding note m the last passage and in the passage before : — pordnake 
Sihalatthakathdmahdvamsamhi atisaukhepddayo siasaparikappitd dosd 
ndma atthi, te tato pamvajjetva, MT. 28, 23. — ativitthdravacanam anati- 
vitthdram. a natisaii kh epa m katva .* . ayam Padyapadoruvamso kdtabbo , 
MT. 29, 23. MT. 29, 20 is interesting, where a Thera Upatissa from the 
P&sapadlpa monastery is mentioned ; he defended the original work 
against the reproach laid on it in M. 1,2. Pasapadipa is mentioned in 
the younger M. as the seat, of priestly learning in the second half of the 
seventh century. 

J Compare Mahdvavmo ft laddhandmam M hdvihdravdsinam vdcand- 
maggam pordnatthakatham . .pavakkhdmi, MT. 22, 8. The expression 
Sihalaffhakathd is used in QS. e. the expression pordna ( ka ) Sihalattha- 
kathdmahdvamsa is used in QS. 6, c, d ; at the last place (MT. 29, 29) 
also eso Sihalaf,thakathdmahdvam 80 pordtiefd Sihaldya niruttiyd kato . 
By the latter expression, the supposition that by the “ M. of the 
ancients ” in M. 1,2 the D. itself is meant, is quite excluded. Here 
an original Sinhalese work is concerned 

§ That can be seen from QS. a, where the foregoing pordnatthakathd 
in MT. 22, 10 is inserted as attahakathdya ye vuttappakdrd , as well as 
from *QS. d, where the more general atthakathd is at first used, and 
immediately afterwards the especial designation Sihalafthakathdmahd - 
vamsd is employed. 
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known as the Atthakatha. This work was written in Sinhalese 
prose, mixed up however, as we shall see presently, with P&li 
verse. A part of this Atthakatha comprised the “ ancient 
Mahavamsa,” on which the M. of Mahanama is based. The new 
M. agrees practically in subject matter with the old : yet it 
differs from it by its more elaborate and more uniform account. * * * § 

We have now to discuss the question as to the kind of liter- 
ature there was extant , and the amount of it , which lay before the 
author of our M. , especially of the Sihalatthakathamahavamsa, 
and what position the latter tools: within that literature. 
This will give us at the same time information about the relation 
in which the D. stood to its sources on the one hand, and to 
the M. on the other. The QK. a~c of the MT. form the 
starting point of investigation, and for its further continuation 
also the MT. furnishes us with the principal material. 

13. The M. itself speaks in its proem (1, 2) of a 
‘‘Mahavamsa written by the ancient^,” pordnchi kato p’eso 
[soil, mahdvamso). It is clear that the work used as the 
foundation is meant, and which the MT. knows under a 
similar designation. At another place the M. names as its 
source simply the P or and, a the ancients.” which is merely 
another name for the original work. It says, for instance, in 
M. 29, 44, that no statement is made in the Parana of the 
number of monks resident in Ceylon who took part in the 
festival of the laying the foundations of the Mahathupa.f It 
is implied that the remaining numbers which are named in 
this connection have been taken from the P or ana. 

The Pordnd are quoted in seven places in the MT.t Each 
time it is with the words tendhu pordnd. Each time 
one or more Pali verses follow. In Buddhaghosa’s commen- 
tary also the Pordnd are found quoted many times. Thus, 
for example, in the historical introduction to the Samanta- 
Pasadika,§ they are mentioned altogether three times, and at 
all the three places the Pali verse is also quoted. The original 

* I refer to Oldenberg, D. Introd., p. 1 et seq , where the question of 
the sources of the D. and M. based upon the QS. a is cleverly discussed. 
1 differ from Oldenberg chiefly with regard to the relation between the 
old M. and the Sinhalese Atthakatha. 

■f Bhikkhunam dipavdsinam dgatdnah ca sabbaso 
gatiandya partcchedo por'dnehi na bhdsito. 

Above (30 seq.) it is said that the Thera Indagutta came from R&ja- 
gaha with 80,000 monks, Dhammasena from Benares with 12,000 
Bhikkhus, Piyadassi from Savatthi with 60,000, Buddharakkhita from 
Vesali with 18,000, &c. 

t MT. 9, 28 ; 22, 3 ; 22, 17 ; 50, 11 ; 382, 29 ; 398, 20 ; 456, 7. 

§ Edited by Oldenberg as supplement to the Vinaya-Pitaka III. 
Compare in it pp. 313, 319, 320. Also see Oldenberg, D. Introd., p. 5. 
The quotation on p. 313 has also partly been taken over. 
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work therefore on which the M. is based was thus mixed up 
with verses in Pali. But the P or ana were not only a collection. 
The Sumangala-Vilasini* takes, as far as it appears in 
print, three verses out of the For and. but also besides these a 
number of prose quotations, which bear just the character of 
a commentary. The Pordnd were therefore a true Atthakatha, 
or, as the MT. directly names the source of the M., a 
pordndtfha hatha . f 

We already know that the prose parts of the original work 
were written in Sinhalese. Of the modern works of Ceylon, 
for example, the Rajaratnakara, the Dhatuvamsa, the t>a]a- 
dapujavali, are written in this same form, Sinhalese prose 
intermixed with Pali verse. 

If it should still be necessary to prove that the Pordnd and 
the Atthakatha were one and the same, then I can show that 
Pali verses are quoted from the latter, just as they are from 
the Pordnd . Thus, for example, MT. 381, 14. It is true they 
are here only introduced in common with vuttam pi c'etam ; 
but just before this in M. 29, 53 set], more definite statements 
are made over prominent theras who were present at the 
festival ot the Mahathupa, and this passage ends with the 
words iti atthakathdya vuttam. It is then very probable that 
to the words vuttam pi c’etam immediately following, an 
atthakathdya must also be supplied. 

The Niddnakathal also gives a quotation in Pali verse from 
the Ak. It contains in 11 lines the names of the earlier 
Buddhas. The list is almost exactly the same as the one in M. 
1, 5-10, and as the M. is certainly based on the Ak. it will have 
been copied from this. There is only this difference, that in 
the M. the first three Buddhas are not named, because there 
is no prophecy on record made by them concerning Gotama 
Buddha. 

I still have a word or two to add over the designation 
Sihalatthakathd. The identity of it with the original work, 
named simply “Atthakatha,” is clearly apparent, as the 
original work was written in the Sthalabhdsd ; but it can also 
be seen from MT. 80, 33, where the SAk. is quoted as the 
source for the great genealogy of Mahasammata. Shortly 
before, in the introduction to the whole passage MT. 77, 6 seq., 
the source for the same subject is simply called Atthakatha. 


* Sum. ed. Rhys Davids and Carpenter I., pp. 34, 55, 61. 
f Oldenberg, D. Introd., p. 2, has already gathered the identity of 
these three ideas from the QS. a of the MT., where atthakatha , pordnd , 
and pordndtthakathd are named by the side of each other with the 
same meaning. 

J Fausboll, Jat. I., 44. 
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But there still remain two passages which to me are diffi- 
cult to understand. In two places (MT. 128, 23 and 213,15) 
the SAk. is named in a remarkable way, Majjhimasangitiy& 
Culasihanadasuttavannana Sihalatfchakatha.* At one place it 
is said that the history of Janasana and of the pregnancy 
longings of Asoka’s mother, which the former explained, is 
related in it. At the second place the ceremonies of the 
dedication of the king are, according to it, depicted. It 
certainly strikes us as strange that the SAk., which clearly 
was very comprehensive, should have been the explana- 
tory work to a single Sutta of the M.N. Or, if we assume 
that in both places only a certain passage out of the great SAk. 
was meant, then we cannot see what the statement taken out 
of it by the MT. could have had to do with the contents of the 
Cu las i hanada sutta . 

The two passages which are at our service are not sufficient 
to form a decided opinion from ; but they are also not suffi- 
cient to shake the idea guaranteed by the QS. of the MT. 
that Sihalatthakatha is only a more exact name for the work 
of the Pordnd , the original work, which generally was called 
simply Atthakatha. 

1 4. Besides the sources for the M . which the M T . mentions 
under the different names of Pordnu , Sihalat thakathdmahd- 
vamsa , Sihalatthakath d , Porandtfhakathd , or more often simply 
Atthakatha , it names other works from which it drew material 
for its explanation of the text of the M. Putting aside the 
two commentaries of Buddhaghosa, the Sumahgalavildsini 
(98,1; 328, 13) and the Samanta-Pdsddikd (95, 9-10 ; 164, 
25-26), as well as the Kathdvatthuppakaranatthakathd (114, 
10) ,f there are the following : — 

(1) Uttaraviharatthakatha, mentioned several times (see 
below), and Uttaraviharamahavamsa. 

(2) Vinay atthakatha, mentioned four times, twice in 
comparison with a Mahavamsatthakatha and once simply with 
the Ak. 

(3) Mahavamsatthakatha, mentioned twice, see under (2). 

(4) Dipavamsatthakatha, mentioned twice. 

(5) Simakatha, mentioned once. 


* The Ciilasihanadasutta is Sutta 1 1 of the first buok (mulapanndaa 
of the Majjliimanik&ya of Trenckner, M.N., I., p. 63 aeq. Neumann, 
Reden des Gotamo Buddho I., p. 101 aeq. 

t Of this one the MT. mentions in 1 14, 10 that a list of tho different 
sects could be taken out of it. The work is published by Minayeff 
in the JPTS. for 1889, and certainly treats on this subject. 
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(6) Cetiyavamsatthakatha and Mahacetiyavamsatthakatha , 
mentioned here and there. 

(7) Mahabodhivamsakatha, mentioned once. 

(8) Sumedhakatha, mentioned once. Cf . p. 35. 

(9) Sahassavatthatthakatha, “ Commentary of the Thou- 
sand Histories,” quoted four times. 

There is little to say over the Dipavamsatthakatha 
and the Simakatha. The former may have been a commen- 
tary to our D.y which certainly requires some commentary.* * * § 
The Simakatha was, according to its title, a. description of 
the boundaries of the Mahavihara in Anuradhapura (perhaps 
also of the other monasteries).f 

The Sahassavatthatthakatha appears to be a collection of 
legends and folk-tales. It contains, among others, tales 
of the former lives of the heroes of King Dutthagamani, 
Suranimila, Gothayimbara, and Theraputtabhaya. Also the 
romantic tale of the love of Prince Sali for the Candala maiden 
is related in it.t 

Vinayatthakatha and Mahavamsatthakatha are twice 
compared with each other. It is said, in the first place, 
that the story that Asoka spent a certain sum daily on the 
church for different purposes is not drawn from the MAk. , 
but from the VAk. § The MT. evidently wishes only to notice 
that the author of the M. has not drawn from the usual sources 
in this place, but from the VAk. MAk. signifies here merely 
the “ Atthakatha of the Mahavamsa,” i.e the Ak. on which the 
M. is based. Another quotation corroborates this, where in 
opposition to the VAk., simply Ak. is found, the original work 
of the M.|| The second place where the VAk. and the MAk. 
are mentioned side by side (MT. 257, 15-16 to M. 15, 212) 
alludes to the boundaries of the Mahavihara as fixed by 
Mahinda, and whose separate boundary marks were stated, 
according to theMT.,in both sources. Finally, there is MT. 
230, 11 to M. 14, 3, where, according to the VAk., the deva 


* MT. 293, 15-19 to M. 19, 82; MT. 501 , 6 to M. 37, 30. 

t MT. 257, 17 to M. 15,212. 

J MT. 324, 17 ; 325, 19 : 326, 16 to M. 23, 37 seq.; 49 seq. ; 55 seq. 
— MT. 440, 26 to M. 33, 1-2, as well as p. 39 above. 

§ MT. 139, 32-33 ; imam attham Vinayatthakatkanayena vuttam na 
Mahavamsatthakatha ya , to M. 5. 83 : — 

Ratanattayanigrodhagilananan ti sasane 
paccekam satasahassam so dapesi dine dine . 

|[ Both the sources contain rather disjointed statements over the 
number of the converts of the Theras Sona and Uttara in the “ golden 
land.” MT- 223, 21 to M. 12, 53. The one quoted in the VAk. has 
been transferred to our M. 
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who wished to entice the hunting Devanampiyatissa into 
Mahinda’s presence took the form of a rohitamiga, not that of 
a gokanna—tor the matter of that also the MBv. 117, 15 and 
the Thv. 35, 21 ! 

If the VAk. is found opposed to the Ak. of the M., then we 
must assume that the latter belongs to the Suttapitaka. The 
notes from the former which the M*}?. gives are taken, I 
think, from an historical introduction, whose contents, as far 
as we can draw conclusions from the various notes, are closely 
allied to those of the groundwork of our M. 

From another point of view the reference to the Maha- 
ls odhi vam sakath a, Ce t iy a va m s atthakatha, and 
Mahacetiyavamsatthaka tha, is to be criticised. It is 
possible that the first named work is identical with the 
Mahabodhivamsa still in existence — this will be mentioned 
again — and which according to my opinion belongs to the tenth 
century.* The CVAk. was clearly a work on the dagobas of 
Ceylon. It is to be expected therefore that it stands in closer 
relation to the Thiipavamsa. The MT. admits at the place 
where it speaks of the CVAk. that the description of the 
Vessantarajataka and the Abhinikkhamana in the Dh&tu- 
gabbha of the Mahathupa is here described in detail. The 
pictorial decoration of the relic cell in the Ruvanveli D&goba is 
in fact described particularly fully in the Thv.; the two objects 
mentioned before are also among these.t In spite of this the 
CVAk. of the MT cannot be identical with our Thv. It is 
without doubt younger than the MT. and has made use of the 
latter. The CVAk. should therefore be an older work on the 
same subject and one of the sources of our PThv., of which the 
latter speaks even in the introduction. I shall return to this 
subject later. The Mahacetiyavamsatthakathd seems to treat 
especially of the history of the Mahathupa built by Duttha- 
gamani. It is quoted only in MT. 368, 15-20 and M. 28, 12. 
Here it says that in it the presents of honour are exactly 
mentioned which were given by Dutthagamani to the people 
who found the treasures which made the building of the tope 
possible. According to all probability the MCVAk. is identical 
with the CVAk. The main subject was always the description 


* C/. under 29. The passage of the MT. 294, 8 : Mahdbodhi- 
vatTMakathdya vuttehi anekehi aochariyabbhutagunehi 8amanndgato f is a 
gloss to M. 19, 84, ( dumindo ) anekabbhutayutto. It is hardly certain to 
what special passage of the MBv. the MT. refers. 

f 397, 21 and M. 30, 88 : V essantaraj dtakavitth&rah ca abhi • 
niickhaman avitthdrddhikdran ca Cetiyavamsatfhakathdya vuttanayena 
veditabbam. Compare with this PThv. 66, 3 eeq.; SThv. 168, 25 seq. 
In the latter a whole page of text corresponds to the Bingle verse M* 
30, 88. 

£ 
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of the Mahathupa. The SThv. also calls itself in its introduc- 
tion Rumnveli-ddgebmrnanava* * * § But it does not contain the 
statement in question (149, 19). 

Finally I must speak somewhat exhaustively of the Uttara- 
viharatthakatha and the Uttaraviharamahavamsa. Just as 
there was an Ak. of the dwellers of the Mahavihara, in the 
same sense the expression uttaravihdravdsinam atthakatha f is 
used. According to its contents this UVAk. may have 
differed from the tradition of the Mahavihara monks more in 
detail than in general construction. This we may gather from 
the quotations which the MT. makes from it. The UVAk. 
also contains a quantity of historical detail. It is, for example, 
said that there is related in it the story of the nine Nanda 
princes who succeeded the sons of Kalasoka, of whom the 
first was said to have been of unknown origin and an out- 

lander. J 

In like manner the time of the inauguration of Candagutta 
and of his relations with Canakka is spoken of ; whoever 
wishes may there find information^ In the UVAk. it is 
related of Susunaga who overthrew the dynasty of Ajatasattu, 
that he was the son of a nobleman of the Licchavi clan, by 
a courtesan, and that he was brought up by a “ son of a 
minister.” 1 1 

The whole ancedote is related in full in the T. Besides cer- 
tain insignificant statements from the UVAk.1T its statement 
as to the history of Pandukabhaya and the Yakkhini Cetiya 


* Cf. Wickremasmgho, Catalogue of Sinhalese Manuscripts m the 
Brit. Mus., p. 139. 

t MT. 80, 11 and 101, 3. The Uttar avihdravdsindm Mahdvamso is 
quoted* in MT. 86, 17. 

J MT- 117*, 13 and M. 5, 15 : tesam hi jcttho pana amlatakulassa putto 
ti co paccantavdsiko ti c a tesam n vannam uppattikkamafi ca Uttara- 
vihdratthakathdyam vuttam. 

§ MT. 123, 37 and M. 5, 18 : yo Candayuttassa abhisivcitakdlo yo ca 
ubhinnatn adhikdro so sabbdkdrena U ttaravihdratthakathdyarn vutto ; 
atthikeh ’ etam oloketva gahetabbo. 

Candagutta and Canakka are to be understood by ubhinnam. 

)| MT. 100 I. Z.— 101 , 4: Vesdliyam hi amiatarassa Licchavirahno 
putto iaesdyam ekdya nagarasobhiniyd kucchismim gahitapatisandhiko 
anfiatarena pana amaccaputtena posito ti Uttaravihdravdsinam atthaka - 
thdya vuttam. For the Licchavi, see Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
p. 27. 

U MT- 80, 11 seq . is given for example to M. 2, 2-3 that in the first 
dynasty after Mah&sammata the UVAk. left out King Cetiya and 
made the Mucala as the son of Upacaraka. It counts therefore only 
27 kings instead of 28. In MT. 171, 8 and M. 6, 28 is mentioned the 
cave which was inhabited by Sihabahu’s father, the lion : tarn pana 
guham afthfimbhappamdnamaniguhan ti Uttaravihdratthakathdyam 
vuttam. 
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is remarkable.* It shows that romantic and legendary 
material was also not foreign to the commentary of the 
“ northern monastery.” 

At one place the UVAk. has simply been mentioned by the 
side of the Atthakatha, i.e ., the Ak. of the Mahavihara, which 
is the source of the M. This is in a note on the history of 
Suppadevi, as she, with her children Sihabahu and Sihasivali, 
after they had escaped from the lion’s cave, reached again a 
human settlement. The agreement of the two sources is here 
distinctly emphasized, f 

The quotation out of the Mahavamsa of the Uttaravihara 
finally refers to the genealogical section M. 2. Here it says in 
v. 14 : “ There were 82,000 princes, the sons and grandsons 
of the King Sihassara, among them Jayasena was the last.” 

The T. says : “In the Mahavamsa, it is said of the inhabi- 
tants of the Uttaravihara : the sons and grandsons of King 
Sihassara were 82,000 princes, the youngest of them was the 
king with the name Bhagusakka. The sons and grandsons 
of whom were 82,000 princes, the youngest among them was 
Jayasena.” J One sees thus that the M. of the Uv, counts one 
more dynasty than our M., and also, as I incidentally notice, 
than the D.§ 

The quotations out of the UVAk. and the UVM. apply to the 
genealogy of the kings before Buddha, as it is represented in 
M. 2 and D. 3, to the history of the family of Vijaya, to the 
history of the Indian kings before Asoka, to that of the Pandu- 
kabhaya. We can rightly suppose that the tradition of the 
Uttaravihara transmitted the same material as the MaM- 
vih&ra with approximately the same grouping. We cannot 
say how far the UVAk. and its M. reached back in point of 
time. It is remarkable that the MT. takes no more quotations 
from it in its second part. One could almost suppose that 
they stopped with the story of Mahinda. earlier than our M. 


* MT. 202, 10 seq. and M. 10, 62 : so pana tattha gacchanto ’ va patha - 
mam tassd bhavanam gantvd tattha sattdham vasitvd tdya saddhim cibhi - 
ramitvd tdya mantetvd tato nikkhamma G i ttapassandma lenadvdre thatvd 
mahdjanam dassaetvd janam hdsetvd tato khandhavdram dgato ti Uttara- 
vihdratfhakathdyam vuttam . 

According to the MT. 201, 29 seq. the name of the husband of the 
Yakkhinl, Jutindhara, who had fallen in battle at Sirfsavatthu, was also 
given in the UVAk. 

t MT. 170, 13 and M. 6, 18 : Atthakathdyam pana teeam paribhojanam 
pafikkJiittaip,y pathamam tdlaputena ydgum datvd pacchd vatthdni ddpeaipi 
vuttaip, tath'eva Uttaravihdratfhakathdya pi. 

t MT. 86, 17-21. 

§ Cfl D. 3, 42-44. This refutes, as Oldenberg, D. Introd., p. 1, 
note 2, has rightly seen, the opinion given by Tumour that the D. is 
the M. in the version of the Uttaravihara. 

E 2 
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and its sources. The historical introduction to Samanta- 
P&s&dikd also does not reach beyond Mahinda. 

From the quotations of the MT. we may gather that there 
was without doubt a rich literature to draw from. At that 
time there were atiJl in existence collected works which were 
carefully preserved in the different monasteries as commen- 
taries, Atthakatha, to the canonical scriptures. But even at 
that time, without counting the works of Buddhaghosa 
which have come down to us, a secondary literature had 
begun where single subjects, as for instance the story of the 
Bo-tree, that of the thupas, &c., were taken out of the original 
works and represented in a connected manner. The MT. 
has, at least in a subsidiary way, drawn this rich literature to 
itself. All the same, it lias taken from the Sihalatthakatha of 
the Mahavihara its principal subject 


VI. — The Contents of the Sources. 

15. The M. follows the Atthakathamahavamsa exactly in 
its account. The MT. supplements and adds a great deal 
from it. A combination of the two must therefore give us 
an approximate idea of the source on which the M. relies, of 
its character, and of its scope. I thus place side by side the 
supplements, which we know or are able to accept, and that 
the M. has taken over from the Ak. 

In order to illustrate it in a clearer way, I divide the material 
of the M. into six parts : — 

(1) Fore history : legends of the Buddha and genealogy : 
chapter 1-2 = MT. pp. 18-89 ; history of Vijaya and the 
earlv kings of Lanka to Devanampiyatissa: chapter 6, 1-11, 
5 = MT. pp. 167-208. 

(2) History of India before Asoka : chapter 4, 1 -8 = MT. 
pp, 100-101 ; chapter 5, 14-21 = MT. pp. 117-129 ; 22-97 = 
MT- pp. 129-142. 

(3) History of the councils, the sects, and the theras : 
chapter 3 = MT. pp. 91-99; chapter 4, 9-65 = MT. pp. 
101-111 ; chapter 5, 1-13 = MT. pp. 113-116; chapter 5, 
98-230 = MT. pp. 142-160 ; 230-282 = MT. pp. 160-166 ; 
chapter 12, 1-54 = MT. pp. 217-223. 

(4) Dev&nampiyatissa and Mahinda : chapter 11, 7-20, 
28 (except chapter 12) =■ MT. pp. 208-297. 

(5) The kings after Devanampiyatissa besides Duttha- 
g&mani : chapter 20, 29-21, 33 = MT- pp. 298-305 ; chapter 
33, 1 to the end » MT. pp. 438-502. 

(6) The Dutthag&mani epic : chapter 22-32 = MT. PP* 
306-438. 
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16. Fore history. — The source, the old Atthakatha, or 
more correctly that part of it which was called the Maha- 
vamsa, began with the Pali verses which also form the 
proem of the D. In the QS.a of the they are 

expressly attributed to the Porana and the Atthakatha. 
The legend of the earlier Buddhas next follows in Sinhalese 
prose. 

Of this section we have a remnant also in the JNk. The 
Pali verses here quoted from the Ak. (p. 44), which contain a 
list of names, seem to have stood at the beginning or at the 
end of the Sinhalese prose story. We gather from the JNk. 
that the history of Dxpankara was especially elaborately dealt 
with. This whole portion of the Ak. naturally stands in the 
closest relation to the Buddhavamsa of the Sutta Pitaka. In 
the MT. the legend of the Buddha Dipankara is related on 
p. 77, *14 seq ., that of the other Buddhas on pp. 35-40, and, 
as already said, word for word with the JNk. The Ak. is 
expressly not mentioned as the source. But the reason is this, 
that the author of the MT. did not obtain his material direct 
but through the medium of the JNk. We shall hardly be 
wrong if we accept that the text of the JNk. and the MT. 
was not much more than a translation of the old Sinhalese 
text. 

From the last Buddha, Kassapa, the Ak. passes to the 
Gotama Buddha. According to the idea of the MT. 40-41, 
his life was rather cursorily described as far as the so/m- 
bodhi. The story of the vision was characteristic, which 
Buddha by acquired wisdom had of the history of his church 
up to the preaching of his doctrine by Mahinda in La$k&. 
That this passage is to be found in the Ak. is evident by the 
agreement of MT. 42-43 with D. 1, 17-28. The M., which 
openly sets out to avoid the verbosity of its model, passes 
over the episode, because later a more detailed account of all 
these events had to follow. 

The account in the Ak. now passes on to the events of 
Buddha’s life till his visit to the Uruvela-Kassapa. At the 
beginning there may have been the remarkable memory verse 
of D. 1 , 29, followed by the Sinhalese prose story illustrating 
it. Especially interesting further was the portion of the Ak. 
over the three visits of Buddha to Ceylon. The text of the 
MT. 44-51 may almost exactly correspond to that of the 
Ak. The first visit is here described with great detail, whilst 
the limits itself with regard to the later visits to com- 
menting on the M. text. At the end of the long section about 
the first visit the MT. (51, 38) names the Ak. as its source. 
Evidently all the visits of Buddha had been exhaustively 
t*)ld in the Ak, They are considered as an important subject, 
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This is specially evident because the dipdgamanam buddhassa 
in the proem of the D., which was also that of the Ak., men- 
tions this expressly as one of the subjects which ought to be 
considered. 

It is very noteworthy that in the history of the first visit 
the text of the MT. shows exact agreement with that of the D., 
and also the language. Both texts look like a transcription 
of the same subject. And in reality they are, as they both 
follow the Ak. If we compare therefore the text of the MT. 
with that of the I)., it is possible to gain an idea of the 
language even of the corresponding section in the Ak.* 

For the great genealogy in M. 2 = D. 3, the Ak. is expressly 
stated in the MT. as the source.f But still further, the M. 
2, 7 seq. mentions only the number of the regents of the dy- 
nasties between Accima and Makhadeva. The MT. gives this 
with greater detail, and, as can be gathered from p. 83, 9, this 
is so, because it bases itself on the Ak. Thus, for example, 
it says in MT. 81, 15 seq., speaking of the second dynasty 
which followed Accima, that the son of this prince of Mithila 
had wandered out towards Kusavati, and there had founded 
a new dominion. “ The sons and grandsons of whom, 99 in 
number, succeeded as kings to the sovereignty, and lived in 
that place. ” And then further, line 29 el seq., “Of aH these 
hundred kings the youngest was the king with the name 
Arindama. The sons, grandsons, and great grandsons of 

whom were 56 kings who reigned in the town Ayujjha 

Among these 56 kings, the youngest was the king with the 
name Duppasaha, the sons and grandsons of whom reigned in 
the town Bar&nasi and were 60 kings.” In the same manner 
the other dynasties were enumerated, the number of the 
princes, the principal town, and the last king of each dynasty 
being always named. This is the exact method that the D. 


* Of. D. 1, 64 : katham gamiasdma sukhi arogd kadd pamuftcdma 
imam subheravam j| sace ay am yakkho mahdnubhdvo tejo samdpajjati 
pajjaldyati | sabb'e’va yakkhd vilayd bhavissare bhusam va mutthi rajam 
vdtakhittani || with MT. 50, 4 seq. : mayam pana dasasu disdsu kuhim 
gantvd arogd bhavissdma , imamhd bhayd kadd muccissdmdti ca ; sace 
pana ay am mahdnubhdvo yakkho tejo-samdpanno tam samdpajjissati , 
mayam sahbe pi jivitakkhayam patvd pativdte khittabhusam viya bhavis- 
sdma. Or D. 1, 70 : sanka^hayi Ootamo dipam iddhiyd bandham va 
gonam dalharajj uka$$hitani [ dipena dipam upandmayi muni y ug am 
va ndvam dalhadhammaveditam 1| with MT. 51, 1 seq. ; Qiridipam 
dharitvd imind dipena aaddhirq yottena bandhitvd sahghdtam (v. Sin* 
a<hgulu y Geigeb, Etymologie des Sgh. u. d. W.) karonto viya yugagone 
bandho viya ca ekato katvd ... 

t MT. 77, 6 : suddhavartysajan ti imind padena dasaitam bhagavato 
lokiyauppattim pi dassetum Atthakathdyam eva vuttakkamena Mahdsam- 
nw tavasamsaparicch edam pi daeaeturq Mahdaammatardfassdti ddim dha, 
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follows.* It repeats exactly the Ak., but the author of the 
M. saw in this stereotype repetition one of the faults of its 
pattern, viz., diffuseness, which it therefore set out to avoid. 

But the similarity between the MT. and the D. is carried 
still further, and the reason for this is that they both follow 
the Ak. closer than does the M. In 96-10a the M. says : 
“ Five and twenty (kings) and twelve and (again) twelve and 
a further nine, and eighty -four thousand with Makhadeva 
at the head.” The MT. 83, 6 seq. remarks about the last two 
dynasties : “ Of these nine princes, the youngest was Sagara- 
deva by name. His son was Makhadeva, whose sons, grand- 
sons, great grandsons, eighty-four thousand kings, reigned 
in the town Mithila, as it is told of in the Atthakathd.” 
According to the Atthakatha, there would thus be, the MT. 
goes on to say, eighty-four thousand and one princes to enu- 
merate. The same number occurs in D. 3, 34-35. Here 
Sagaradeva is named as the last of the former dynasty. Then 
the D. continues : “ His son was the generous prince Makhi,- 
deva, whose eighty-four thousand sons and grandsons reigned 
in the town Mithilanagara.” 

The MT. corrects a similar mistake in reckoning in the M. 
with regard to the following dynasty. In the M. 2, 106 it says : 
4 ' And (once again) eighty-four thousand princes with Kal&ra- 
janaka at their head.” MT 83, 13 seq . remarks over this, 
of the previous eighty- four thousand princes of the dynasty 
of MakMdeva, the last was called Nimi. His son must have 
been Kalarajanaka, whose son was Samahkara, whose son 
was Asoca. The descendants of Asoca, eighty-four thousand 
in number, would have reigned in Bara nasi. This, says the 
MT., is the reckoning of the Atthakatha. The total amounts 
to eighty-four thousand and three. Here again the D. agrees 
with the MT., in that it names Kalarajanaka, Samahkara, 
and Asoka ( = Asoca of the MT.) after King Nemiya (— Nimi 
of the MT.), and lets the eighty-four thousand princes in 
Benares descend from the last-named Asoca.t 


* D. 3, 16 

tesam pcicchimako rdjd Duppasho mahissaro j 
puttd paputtakd tassa satthi te bhumipdlakd J 
mahdrajja kdresum Bdrdnanasipuruttame j| 
should be compared with MT. 81, 33 seq. : tattha yo tesam chappanndsa 
rdjunam kanittho Duppasaho ndma rdjd, tassa puttanattapanattd 
Bdrdnas inagar e rajjam anusdsitd aatthirdjdno cdti atiho. 

t D. 3, 37-38 : — 

Nemiyaputto Ka\drajanako , tassa putio Samankaro 
Aeoko ndma so rdjd muddhdvasittakhattiyo j| 
oaturdHti sahassdni tassa puttapaputtakd || 
mahdrajjam kdrayimau Bdrdnasipuruttame || 
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The pedantic manner in which the MT. criticises the M. 
is lor us very important. It shows us with what exact- 
ness it rendered the Ak. On the other hand, we see from the 
agreement between the MT. and the D. that the former 
endeavoured to abide by its original even in language. The 
pages 81-83 of the MT. we can understand as an almost word 
for word translation of the corresponding passage in the old 
Sinhalese Atthakatha. I think that we have the right there- 
fore to draw a conclusion from this fact regarding also other 
quotations in the MT. from the Ak.* 

The Ak. concerns itself very exhaustively with the history 
of Vijaya’s ancestors, according to the quotations in the MT. 
It contains in detail the conversation that Sihabahu carried on 
with his mother over his future. Another statement about 
the return of Suppadevi, with her children from the jungle, 
has already been mentioned above. It says further that in the 
Ak. the armour is described which Sihabahu wore when he 
set out to fight his father, the lion ; also the death of Vijaya 
appears to have been more extensively described in the Ak.f 

We have only two or three notes from the Ak. over the 
history of the successors of Vijaya to Devanampiyatissa. 
The first is the statement that Pandukabhaya, when he went 
to war against his uncle, according to the Ak. tarried on the 
Dola mountain, not four years, as the M. states, but five years. 
Further on it again says, according to the Ak., that he tarried 
on the Arittha mountain six years, not seven years. The 
chronology is again adjusted in this manner. This quotation 
shows us on the one hand how detailed the account in the Ak. 
must have been, and on the other with what exactness the 
author of the MT. checked the M. by means of the Ak. 
Finally, it is said that the founding of the town of Anuradha- 
pura is described in the Ak.J 

it. The history of India up to Asoka. — The contributions 
by the MT. to Indian history for which the Ak. is expressly 
named as source, are not very numerous. It is, for example, 


* The Ak. is also given as the source for the statement over the 
nearest relationship of the Buddha in MT. 87, 7. It contains the whole 
genealogical section = M. 2, D. 3. 

t Tam ubhinnam kathdsalldpam Atthakathdya vuttanayena , ntyyam , 
MT. 169, 19 referring to M. 6, 11. At the second place MT. 170, 13 to 
M/6, 17 aeq. f see p. 66, note 1. 

So kumdro Atthakathdya vuttanayena patiyatto guhddvdrarn gantvdt < 
attho , MT. 171, 31 to M. 6, 28. — gato'ti Atthakathdnayena vicdrito (?), 
MT. 186; 8 to M. 7,3. 

i Atthakathdyam pana pahca vaasdniti vuttam , MT. 200, II to M. 
10, 45 ; Atthakathdyam pana cha iti vuttam , MT. 202, 23 to M. 10,63. — 
Atthakathdya vuttanayena pavaram agganagaram tasmirnyeva gdm, 
tndpesi, MT- 204, 26 to M. 10, 75. 
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stated that the Ak. gives by name the ten sons of Kalasoka ; 
this is not so in the M. Another note shows that the story of 
how Nigrodha came into the palace of Asoka was related in 
greater detail. Finally, according to a third, the festive 
procession, in which Asoka visited the community of monks, 
in order to invite them to his palace, was very exactly 
described * * * § n the Ak., as well as the entertainment itself. 
Such processions belong indeed in their stereotype form to the 
regular repertoire of the account of the M.* 

Nevertheless we see that the history of India, as far as it was 
of importance for the understanding the development of 
Buddhism, was taken into account by the Ak. Now in this 
section the MT. introduces a quantity of new material of 
true folklore character, namely, the history of Candagutta.f 
From whence then are these stories derived ? A part at 
least is taken from the Ak. here also ; others from the 
Uttaraviharatthakatha. The latter is expressly quoted as 
the source, for the history of Susunaga, for that of the nine 
Nanda princes, and for that of Candagutta. J But it appears 
from the passage which forms the conclusion of the whole 
section, that excepting the history of the relation between 
Candagutta and Canakka, the Atthakatha forms the basis 
for the account in the MT.§ We can therefore infer that the 
history of the Nanda princes, that of the origin of the Moriya 
dynasty, of the descent of Candagutta and his ascent to the 
throne, occur in the Atthakatha both of the UttaraviMra 
and of the Mahavjhara,’ but that of Canakka only in the 
first named monastery. 

Unfortunately we cannot say with certainty what is the 
source for the stories of Bindusara’s wonderful birth, of Canda- 
gutta’s death, and of the demon Devagabbha, of the story of 
the pregnancy longings of the wife of Bindus&ra, and that of 


* MT. 117, 11 to M. 5, 14 : tesam pana ndmam Atthakathdyarp vuttarjn, 
— MT.* 137, 3 to M. 5, 64 : ettha 'Atthakathdyam vuttanayena “ ndhayi 
pure* rdjdkutv/pago ” ti evamddihi vimamsitvd paccha attano pakatiyd 
eva sant'iriyapathagamanena updgami. 

MT. 138, 33 seq . to M. 5, 77-78 : yam etam idha sahkhittasp, tarp f 
Afthakathdya vitthdretvd vuttam, tam tato neyyam. . . .gantydti, Affha* 
kathdya vuttanayena mahatd parihdragamanena saihghamajjharp, gantvd. 

t CJ. above on p. 42 et seq MT. 117 et seq. 
t MT. 101,3; 117,15; 123,38 Cf. a^ove on p. 55. 

§ MT. 123, 37-124, 3 : yo Candaguttassa abhisifU^takdlo yo ca teacup, 
ubhinriam adhikdro so sabbdkdrena Uttaravihdratthakathdyam vuMo; 
atthikeh 5 etam oloketvd gahetabbo mayam pana accantam kathetabbayi 
samaydvirodham mukhamattam eva dassayimha / eUhdpi Cdnakasaa 
adhikdro ca Candaguttassa pana kamena gahitdti ddi adhikdro ca vueao , 
itaram Atthakathdyam eva vuttam dassayimha. The text of the works 
pqnq kqmem gaho is damaged. 
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the birth and youth of Asoka.* The MT. contains no state 
ment. But perhaps the argumentum e silentio has a certain 
weight, and that therefore the Ak. ought perhaps to be looked 
upon as the source, because no other source is named. There 
are in the MT. a quantity of short details, ase.0. the mention- 
ing of proper names, which are not found in the text of the M., 
and similar supplementary notes. We can scarcely suppose 
otherwise than that they have their origin in the Ak., even if 
this is not expressly stated. 

18. The MT. furnishes few additions to the history of the 

councils and the theras , and generally speaking nothing to 
that of Devanampiyatissa and Mahinda. The latter is easy 
to understand of itself. The founding of the Buddhist church 
in Ceylon forms the most important subject of the first half of 
the M. The author has here completely exhausted his source. 
Nowhere do the M. and I), agree so entirely as in this place. 
Both works reproduce the Ak. almost exactly. The MT. 99, 2 
(referring to M. 3, 41) adds to the history of the councils that 
the first “ Sarigiti ” in the Ak. is described as Vibhajjav&da. 
The MT. 188, 8 (referring to M. 4, 39-41) adds to the pre- 
history of the second council that the dialogue between Kala- 
soka and his sister, whom the king summoned to take charge 
of the teaching of the Buddhist doctrine, is given in the Ak.f 
On the history of missions (M., chapter 12) the MT. 223, 21 
adds a note on the number of converts in Suvannabhumi, 
from the Ak. against one out of the VinayatthakatM, which 
has already been mentioned above (p. 48, || ). Finally, in the 
history of the theras , the MT. (300, 33) adds information to 
the account of the death of Sanghamitta and of the remaining 
great theras of Mahinda’s time in M. 20, 57. Hence follows 
that in the Atthakgtha the names of the deceased nuns are 
enumerated. We see therefore from the quotations in the 
MT. this much, that all the accounts which the M. gives of 
the councils and of the important heads of the church must 
have already been mentioned in the Ak., and as a matter of 
fact in greater fulness and with more detail. * 

19. There are found two passages in the MT. from the Ak. 
over the history of the later kings, not including Dutthaga- 
mani. The one which is not fully clear to me refers to 
Suratissa, the successor to Mahasiva.J The other refers to 


* MT. 124, 4-129, 8. See above, p. 43 et seq. 
f Uihinnam vacanapativacanairi Atthakathdyam eva vuttaryi. 

J MT. 302, 6 to M. 21, 3 : Mahdsivakanitfho tu Suratisso tadaccaye 
ti ca vattabbe pana Atthakathdkulasamabhiitenopaladdhantarikena pamd 
dado8ena idha [no] upaparikkhanto Uttiyassa kanittho Suratisso tadacoafie 
j H ddim dha< J 
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Kanitthatissa and his reign. * It is important , because it proves 
to us that the M. of the Ak. certainly reaches back to at least 
about the end of the second century a.d. It is probable 
therefore that it, like the M. and B,, extended to Mahas6na, 
for which the agreement of the D. and M. also speaks. 

We are able to get a fairly good idea of the way in which 
the history of these later kings was treated in the Ak. We 
have seen above (p. 15, note 3) that a good many verses of 
the D. and M. in this part agree word for word. There are 
these and other verses which the M. always places like a 
heading at the beginning of the section devoted to each 
king, and which contain the general statement over names, 
kinsfolk, and reign. Thus, for example * — 

“ After Vankanasikatissa’s death, his son, Gajabahugamani, 
reigned for 22 years.” D. 22, 28 = M. 35, 115 ; 

or 

“ After the death of Mahallakanaga, his son, Bhatikatissa- 
ka, reigned 24 years in Layka.” D. 22, 30 = M. 36, 1. 

Such verses of a similar nature go back without a doubt to 
the Ak. We can accept therefore that in the Ak. such a 
general guiding verse in Pali was always found at the begin- 
ning of each new section. Then follow the details of the reign 
of the king in question, as we can gather them from the M. 
and the MT., and the details are given in the main points, in 
Sinhalese prose. 

The notes on the Dutthagamani section are more abundant. 
The Ak. was here very full and rich in details. t Thus the 
festival of the laying the foundation of the Mah&thiipa was 
evidently described in the minutest manner. It is, e.g., shown 
very exactly how the king asked after the name of each 
thera who stood with Siddattha in his immediate presence, and 
recognized in their names favourable omens for the success of 
his undertaking. The whole passage is taken from the Ak., 
and is of interest because we can thereby get an idea how the 
P&li verse may have been divided in the original. At the end 
it says, iti Atthakathdya vuttam : vuttam pi c’etam, and then 
follows the memory verse D. 19, 8, which contains nothing 
but the names of the twelve theras. Tt could be concluded 
that the verse stood just as it is in the Ak., and from there 
was taken over into the D. 

* MT- 481, 23 to M. 36, 6 : Katthaci afthdrasa samd ti likhanti , tom 
pamddalekham ; evam hi, i.e . , atth visa (as it stands in the text of the 
M.) Atthakathayam vuttani. 

f A quotation in Buddhaghosa’s Asl. 235, out of the Mah4-A^tha- 
kath&, also refers to King Dutthagdtoani (ed, E. Muller, p. 80). 
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In the same way the act of the laying of the foundation 
stone itself is fully described, and a quotation introduced as 
well from the Pordnd\ corresponding to I). 19, 9.* * * § The Ak. 
is in this case not named ; but it should without a doubt be 
accepted as the source, as the quotation already shows, from 
which the author of the MT. has drawn. It most certainly 
was foi the passage immediately following in the MT., in 
which is described how the king accosted the four theras , 
Mah&buddharakkhita, Mahadhammarakkhita, Mahasangha- 
rakkhita, and Mahananda. who had taken up their position 
in the east, south, west, and north, and made reverence to 
them.* 

The MT. further produces notes from the Ak. which refer 
to the Lohapasada, to the collecting of material for the 
construction of the relic cell (dhdtugabbha) of the Mahathupa, 
and to its decoration, as well as to the festival of the placing 
of the relics (dhattmidhdna ) .{ It can thus be clearly seen 
with what detail the building operations of Dutthagamani 
were treated in the Ak.§ 

Passages of a purely epic character such as M. 22, 25 also 
have their foundation in the Ak. At all events the MT- 
gives only a few supplementary notes ; but these show that 
the original work contained details which Mahanama omitted 
in his work. For example, the Ak. relates that before the 
birth of her second son, Tissa, the brother of Dutthagamani, 
the mother Viharadevl was attacked with remarkable preg- 
nancy longings. || And at another place it is remarked, 
according to the Ak., that at the spot where Dutthagamani 
turned aside from the road towards Anuradhapura in order 
to march on Mahelanagara, the town Nivattagirinagara was 

* MT. 381, 1 ss 382, 3J, referring to M. 29, 59. Cf. PThv., p. 59, 
line 30* et seq. 

t MT. 383, 9 = 384, 27 to M. 29, 64. Cf. PThv,, p. 60, 14 et seq , . 
Cf. for* the whole p. 10, above. 

J MT. 366, 2 et seq. to M. 27, 42 ; MT. 392, 31 and 36 to M. 30, 
57-56;* MT. 397, 38 to M. 30, 91 ; MT. ill, 27 to M. 31, 34. Many 
details are'also added. Thus in MT. 374, 16 to M. 29, 18 the names 
of both the ministers are given to whom the king had entrusted the 
decoration of the building ground of the Mahathtipa. In MT. 430, 1 1 
it is said that the famine mentioned in M. 32, 29 has in th*e Ak. the 
name of Pdsdndchdtaka. 

§ The disproof of the objections raised against the truth of the state- 
ments over the contents of the relic chamber of the Mah&thtfpa is 
found in MT. 398, 26 seq. ; that this was taken from the Ak. is seen 
from a note In the PTh. 69, 3, in which it is traced back to the Poran&. 
Cf, SThv. 176, 6, and above ojjjTp. 35. 

|| MT. 317, 33 : tdya pana evarupo dohalo uppajji , supupphitamh, 
campakarukkhe supannatte sayane sayitvd 'va puppham upasi nghitukdmd 
aho8i ; rdjd tarn jdnitvd tathd katvd tam patippassarnbhdpesiti Attha- 
kathdyam vuttam (to M. 22, 72-73). 
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built.* * * § The longest quotation from the Ak. refers to the 
pregnancy longings of Vih&radevi. The tale is introduced by 
these words: fbatvdndti, Atthakathaya vuttanayena moda - 
katarum upagatabhamarasaddena jdnitvd.f 

If we consider the quotations of tlie MT. from the Ak. we 
find full confirmation of the statements of the QS. a. d , e by 
them. The collected material which our M. presents, already 
was in existence in the Ak. , and also practically in the same 
order ; but the account in the Ak, is very much richer in 
detail. The reproach thrown at it, of being much too profuse, 
is quite comprehensible to us ; but it is not so easy to under- 
stand which are the passages it charges with excessive brevity. 
At all events it is shown from the notes in tlie MT. that the 
original work, i.e.., the Mahavamsa of the Atthakatha, which 
is most usually named for short Atthakatha, must have 
possessed a very considerable range. The size was still 
further enlarged by numerous repetitions of which the M. 
speaks in 1, 2, and which naturally were not repeated in our 
M. text and in the MT. 

20. But by what I have given out of the MT. the material 
which it has taken from the Ak. is not in the least exhausted, 
as I believe. There are still to be found in theMT. a groat 
number of single references to which no source is given, or 
which are simply introduced with the general expression 
vuttam hoti. It is extremely probable that- some of these 
notes, or perhaps all, are taken from the Ak. ; but we have 
here only a probability, no certainty. There is a suggestion, 
not altogether to be rejected, that these kinds of statements 
originated from oral tradition or from another manuscript 
source.! I therefore refer quite briefly to such isolated 
notices. 

Many times names are given in the MT. which are not to be 
found in the text of the M. itself. Thus, for example, there 
were three buildings erected by King Devanampiyatissa 
which were to serve as a nunnery for Anul& and her companions. 
The MT. gives their names.§ The hero Vclusumapa of 
Kakavannatissa had audaciously run away with King El&ra’s 
finest war horse from the stables at Anuradhapura. Elara 
sent one of his heroes in pursuit on the second best racing 


* MT- 346, 24 : tasmim thdne katam nagaram Nivattagirinagaram 
ndma jdtan ti Atthakath&yam vuttam (to M. 25, 48). 

t MT- 313, 15 to M. 22, 42-43 and 49. Of. above, pp. 40-41. 

J M|. 92, 25-30 is for example a quotation from the Smp. 283 (from 
saUahaparinibb ute to vuttavacanam anusaranto ), literally introduced 
with vuttam hoti. 

§ Ciilagana, Mah&gana, and Siriva<Jdha : MT. 291, 22 to M. 19, 68. 
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horse. The MT. gives the name of this hero and of his horse.* * * § 
At another place the tank, which according to the M. was laid 
out by Dutthagamani, is named in the MT. Pajjotavapi.f 

If we reflect how particularly rich the Ak. was in names, 
it is rather easy to suppose that the author of the MT. 
borrowed such names from it. The Ak. mentions many 
names, as we have seen, in the description of the laying the 
foundation stone of the Mahathiipa. The MT. adds yet two 
other names. The master who advises the king to construct 
the thupa after the model of a bubble, i.t 3 ., in a half sphere 
form, was Sirivaddhaka, “the great healer” (lit. “aug- 
menting the bliss”), his assistant, Acala, “ the immovable. 
Both names contain a favourable omen, and fit in excellently 
with the other quotations from the Ak., so that they might 
well have been taken from it. 

A number of shorter notices which are introduced by the 
words inittam hoti , and therefore can be taken as approxi- 
mately verbal quotations, may likewise be derived from the 
Ak. Thus, for example, the place where Elara fell in combat 
with Dutthagamani is more accurately described by the words 
"south from Anuradhapura, west from the village of the 
potters, and east from the house with the image of Elara. ”§ 
In the same way we find in the MT. an exact description of 
the place where Dutthagamani defeated Bhalluka.|| The note 
also belongs here that Anula, with five hundred maidens and 
with as many women of the harem, received together ordina- 
tion from the Then Sanghamitta.^] That kind of statement 
of numbers appears to have been much in favour in the Ak. 

The story of Bhaddaji, MT. 405 -407, which represents an 
extension of M. 31, 5-14, might well be derived from the Ak., 
although the latter is not named as the source. It seems that 
the whole history of the collecting of the relics for the Maha- 
thupa was described in it very copiously. The A k. is mentioned 
once by the MT. in the course of its paraphrasing 
discussions, 411, 27. The formality of its version, the diffuse- 
ness of its style, in contrast with the concise brevity of the 


* The hero was named N and astir at hi , the horse Sirigutta ; MT. 
315, 32 and 33 to M. 22, 55. 

t MT. 346, 3 to M. 25, 51. 

J Mt. 387, 17-20 to M. 30, 11, 14. 

§ Ariurudhapurassa dakkh inadistibhdye kumbhakdragdmapacchinm 
Eltirapatimdgharassa puratthime ii vuttam hoti : MT. 349, 3-5 to M. 
25, 70. 

|| Esa ndgo mahdsusanassa uttaradisabhdge patitthito Puradevassa 

S ,to paccosakkitva Mahtiviharassa anto simdya supatiffhito acalo 
atthasiti vuttam hoti : MT. 351, 24-27 to M. 25, 87. 

Paficahi kafmdsatehi pahcahi antepurikdsatehi ca saddhin ti vuttam 
hoti : MT. 291, 9-10, as explanation to Anuid sd saparisd in M. 19, 64. 
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M., speaks in favour of the fact that the whole passage was 
taken from the Ak. 


VII. — Results. 

21. We now can recapitulate the whole, and trace the 
development of the oldest historical tradition in Ceylon. 

(1) In the time of Buddhaghosa there existed in Ceylon 
extensive commentaries to the Tipi taka, written in Sinhalese 
prose and intermixed with Pali verse. The collective name 
for this literature was Atthakatha or Sihalatthakatha : they 
are also described as the work of the Par and , of the ancient 
ones.” 

(2) There were such Atthakathas in different monasteries 
of the Island : at Anuradhapura, in the Mahavihara as well as 
in the Uttaravihara. 

(3) A definite and historical part of the Ak. of the two 
monasteries mentioned was called the Mahavamsa. The 
recension of the Mahavamsa in the Mahavihara and the 
Uttaravihara do not appear to have differed very consider- 
ably, principally perhaps in detail. 

(4) Our M. written by MahAnama is taken from that part 
of the Atthakatha of the Mahavihara which is called the 
Mahavamsa. The groundwork is called in the MT., which 
has taken its supplements and additions for the most part out 
of it, simply the Atthakatha. 

(5) Our M., as far as the contents are concerned, was a fairly 
correct translation of the AkM. It supplements the Sinhalese 
prose of the latter by Pali verse and avoids certain deficiencies 
in the original, viz., its frequent repetitions and the uneven 
character of its account, which is sometimes too short, some- 
times too diffuse. 

(6) Besides the Ak., other works are mentioned by the MT. 
Many of them belong probably to the literature of the Porana , 
as, e.g., the Vinayat-thakatha. Others are without doubt of 
younger origin. Buddhaghosa’s commentaries are also ’men- 
tioned. The Cetiyavamsatthakatha appears to be connected 
with the Thupavamsa. 

Two questions now arise : What part did the old MahA- 
vaip3a play within the literature of the Atthakatha, and from 
what elements did it arise 2 And, How did the epic poetry of 
Ceylon represented by the Dipavamsa and our Mahavamsa 
develop itself out of the ancient Mahavamsa of the AtthakathA? 

22. Oldenberg* has suggested that the SihalatthakathA- 
Mah Avamsa mentioned by the MT . is an historical introduction 


* The Dipavamsa, Introduction, p. 4. 
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to the dogmatic part of the Ak., just as Buddhaghosa intro- 
duces a similar foreword of historical contents to the Samanta- 
P&sddika, his commentary on the Dlgha Nikaya. 

But there are many reasons to be put forward against this 
supposition. Everything seems to suggest that the old M. 
had very considerable proportions, and contained an enor- 
mous amount of detail. We certainly are not mistaken if we 
estimate it at least as extensive as our MT. One has only to 
think of the repetitions so strongly condemned. This seems 
to be somewhat large for an '‘historical introduction. 5 ' No 
doubt it can be shown that the Ak. was extraordinarily com- 
prehensive, and therefore that even the introduction may 
have been a long one. But another consideration seems to 
me of more importance. An introduction of the kind that 
Oldenberg imagines would hardty embrace the whole range 
of Sinhalese kings as far as Mahasena. A transition from 
this prince to the Tipitaka does not seem to be very probable. 
It is much more likely that such an introduction would have 
finished with the coming of Buddhism into Ceylon, and with 
Mahinda, who brought the Tipitaka to the Island. It also 
happens that the fact that it finished with Mahasena was 
not founded on anj^ definite plan, but depended rather on an 
unfortunate occurrence. If the Mahavihara had not been 
destroyed at that time and depopulated, then the list of 
kings would without a doubt have been continued further. 
According to my idea the “ Mahavamsa of the ancients” 
was an independent chronicle, which the monks of the Mahd- 
vihara carried on to Mahasena, and certainly would have 
continued still further had they not been disturbed in their 
peaceable work in some violent manner. The analogy of the 
chronicles of our mediaeval monasteries lies extraordinarily 
near ; but it may be correct that the base of that chronicle 
was such an introduction to the Tipitaka. The proem of 
the D. speaks at all events in favour of that. This proem 
was, as can be seen from the MT. QS. a, simply the proem of 
the old M. The subjects were mentioned in it which were to 
be represented. These are without exception those which 
belong to the period before Mahinda. There is no account of 
later times, not even of the great deeds of Dutthagamani. The 
proem thus belongs to an epoch in which the extent of the 
work was smaller than at the time when Mahanama developed 
the material into a poem, or when the D. was written. The 
old framework had burst, and out of the “ historical intro- 
duction 55 of the Ak., the “ Mahavamsa of the ancients, 55 the 
extensive monastery chronicle of the Mah&vihara, developed. 

We have seen before (1-3) that the composition of the D. 
distinctly indicates an originally oral tradition of the matter 
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contained. Wehave further seen (6-7) thatintheM., side by side 
with the monastic tradition, there is found the secular tradition. 
According to what we have seen in the MT. of the relation of 
the M. to its groundwork (12-20), we must assume that both 
phenomena, the traces of the original oral tradition as also of 
the flowing together of two different traditions, belong to the 
original, work, i.e., the Mahavamsa of the Atthakatha. 

It will now be. possible to produce a picture of the probable 
origin of the groundwork, as well as of its character. 

The oldest part reaches back to monastic tradition, which 
originally was carried on from mouth to mouth. Oral tradi- 
tion without doubt played an important part in the history of 
ancient Buddhism in Ceylon.* Each tradition may have 
been composed of legends, following particular events and 
personalities : thus, for example, the visit of Buddha to the 
Island, the mission of Mahinda, the arrival of the sacred 
Bo-tree. A part of these legends were written in P&li verso; 
they form the backbone of the whole story ; the reciter 
could thus with their help retain in his memory the whole 
course of the action. The verses were bound together by 
independent prose, in the ancient Sinhalese tongue. 

This type of legend may have been recited to the people at 
festivals. Such public recitations in Ceylon are directly borne 
witness to in the M.. also they are found in later times, when 
oral tradition often took the place of the written. It is related 
of Vohdraka Tissa (beginning of the third century a . d .^ that he 
instituted regular almsgiving wherever the Ariyavamsa, ‘'the 
holy book,” was recited in Lapka. It has already been men- 
tioned in a quotation from the younger M. that Dhatus6na 
had caused the Dipavamsa to be publicly recited on the 
occasion of a memorial festival in honour of Mahinda.f 

The legends naturally must show many differences in form, 
indeed the greater part of the story was left more or less to the 
judgment of the reciter. When written records began to be 
preserved, the variants of the story were given as equivalents. 
Thi 3 condition of things is given expression to in the D. The 
way in which this is done I will show later. 

But the work was not finished with the collection of mon- 
astery traditions. The “ Mah&vamsa of the ancients ” is 


* Conclusions may be drawn from the passage in D. 20, 20-21 
33, 1025- 104a, according to which the Tipitaka and the Atthakath^ 
were handed down to Vattigamani by word of mouth, although this 
statement may not be quite correct in its entirety. 
tM. 38, 69. Of. p. 46;— 

Ariyavameakath&thdne Lankadipe ’khile pi ca 
danavatfam fhapapesi saddhamme garavena 80, 


F 


56-06 
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certainly not a work completed at one time ; it took the form 
in which MaMnama found it, quite gradually in the course of 
generations. New episodes were always being added on, so 
that in time it assumed more and more the character of a 
chronicle. Popular tradition was united with the priestly 
tradition. Out of this arose the material which is peculiar 
to the M. It is easy to suppose that the form of the popular 
tradition differed to some extent from that of the priestly. 
In the folklore, legends, and romances, as well as in the 
heroic tales, there was certainly less Pali verse than in the 
legends of celebrated priests and saints. Popular speech 
corresponded with folklore material. # * 

23. We now come to the Dipavamsa. Evidently it is in 
many parts a compilation of the leading motives and memory 
verses contained in the AkM. From this reason it is wanting 
therefore in continuity and good execution.* But there is 
yet something more to be said for the D. Single episodes 
appear to be elaborated, as, for example (17, 26 et fieq ), the 
history of the Buddha Kakusandha. Also the list of dynasties 
in D. 3 (c/. pp. 59-61) is probably a versification carried out 
from a prose model. We find therefore in the D. the first 
effort towards the poetical development of material, although 
it is certainly rather clumsy, whilst many parts of it bear the 
character of the old Akhyana style. It thus builds the bridge 
which leads from the latter to the Mahavamsa, an epic written 
according to the laws of art. 

The fact that the D. especially refers to the P&li verse 
scattered throughout the Ak. would perhaps alone explain 
why the priestly tradition in it appears to outweigh every- 
thing else. In the legends that can be traced back to it, as 


* The especially close connection of the D. with its groundwork 
can be seen from the quotations spoken of on p. 45 et seq. The following 
are the verses found in the D. which the MT. quotes from the Pordnd : 
MT. 22, 3 and 22, 17 — D. 1, 1 and 4; MT. 382, 30 = D. 19, 9; MT. 456, 
33 — D. 20, 30. From the quotation MT. 50, 12 the first strophe 
resembles D. 1 , 66, and strophe 2 ~ D. 1 , 73. In the Smp. the quotation 
from the Pordnd , p. 320 = D. 12, 35-37. Other quotations from the 
Smp., to which no source is given, have also been taken from the D, 
Thus, for example, p. 321— D. 12, 51 (M. 14, 8) ; p. 323 (ahambuddhan 
ca) = D. 12, 5 ; p. 323 ( dvudham ) — D. 12, 52 ; p. 323 {levijjd) =*D. 12, 56. 
The verses on‘pp. 316-318 are of interest, which speak of the sending 
of missionaries to countries adjoining. The following should be com- 
pared : v. 1 = D. 8, 4 ; M. 12, 9 et seq ., v. 2 = D. 8, 5 ; M. 12, 29, 
v. 3*bD. 8,6; M. 12, 31, v. 4 ~ D. 8, 7 ; M. 12, 34, v. 5 = D. 8., 8 ; 
M. 12, 37, v. 6 = D. 8, 9 ; M. 12, 39, v. 7 = D. 8, 10 bis 11 ; M. 12, 
41, v. 8 = D. 8,12; M. 12,44. 

The similarity is almost always unmistakable, but none of the 
verses agree absolutely word for word. Strophe D. 1 , 5 is directly 
taken from the Ak. ; this is mentioned below (M. 21). 
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already mentioned, Pali verses were most numerously distri- 
buted. In the stories taken from the folklore they are 
seldom found or are wanting entirely. Deliberate purpose 
and ecclesiastical bias went everywhere side by side. Doubt- 
less this characteristic of the D. stands out more clearly when 
contrasted with the M. 

The conspicuous repetitions constitute a difficulty in the D., 
but we know that the original work also suffered from this 
fault. We are a,ble from the MT. to form an idea of the way 
in which such repetitions came occasionally to be made. 
Messages were given most probably m the same words at the 
sending of the order as at the delivery of the message. Thus, 
e.g., in M. 31, 15 Sonuttara was sent by the monastery to fetch 
from the Naga king the relics of Buddha that had been guarded 
by him. It is said that this corresponded with a prophecy of the 
Buddha, who at his death ordered that a dona ” should be 
deposited in Layka in the Maliathupa with his relics. When 
Sonuttara came to the Naga king, it says in M. 31 , 48 merely 
vatvadhikdram, that he executed the order. But in the T. 
(413, 22) the words were again repeated (18-19) : devinda, 
mama afthasusanradhdtudonesu ekam donam Lahkddipe Mahd- 
thiipe nidhdndya hhavissati . 

The following is another example. As Dutthagamani felt 
his end drawing nigh, he ordered that his bed should be 
carried out, so that he could once more see the masterpieces 
of his life, the Lohapasada and the Maliathupa. Many monks 
came there in order to get news of the condition of the sick 
man. Among them the king missed the Thera Puttabhaya. 
TheMT. (424, 3 to M. 32, 11) relates the following story with 
reference to this. He had been one of the ten heroes of 
Dutthagamani, and after the defeat of the Damija had become 
a monk, in order to fight against a still worse foe, against 

desire.” This is merely a repetition of the story already 
related in M. 26, 2, 4. Such a repetition may also have been 
found in the Ak. 1 

In a similar way, the history of Bhatiya and his visit to the 
relic chamber of the Mahathupa is anticipated (MT. 401, 11) 
with reference to its description (according to M. 30, 97), and 
recurs in M. 34, 49 in the history of the reign of this king. 

These are some examples illustrating repetitions in the 
work which was the original of the D. and M. ; but whether 
all variants that are found in the D. are to be thus accounted 
for appears to me still questionable. If we survey them 
they give the impression as if two versions were placed syste- 
matically by the side of each other. The last chapters of the 
D. seem most clearly to indicate this. Here the kings after 

f 2 
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Devanampiyatissa are given in a double list, at least part of 
them. Certain small differences are to be noticed in it. Thus, 
for example, the father of Gajabahu is called in one version 
simply Tissa (D. 22, 12), in the other (D. 22, 27) Vanka- 
n&sikatissa, as in the M. ; the son of Mahallanaga is called in the 
one Bhatutissa (D. 22, 18), in the other (D. 22, 30) Bhatika- 
tissa, the brother of whom is named in one place (D. 22, 23) 
Tissa and later (D. 22, 31) Kanitthatissa. The two sons of 
the latter are not given names at all in one version (D. 22, 26), 
in the other (D. 22, 32-33) they are called Khujjanaga and 
Kuffjanaga. Similar small differences appear even where 
the D. introduces the same subject in two different places, in 
spite of all similarity, which sometimes goes as far as a word 
for word agreement of every verse. Many of these differences 
have been mentioned above (p. 5, et seq.). They appear to me 
to indicate that it is not always merely repetition in the above 
characteristic manner that is in question, but more often it is 
actually two recensions of the same story. 

We may now assume that the original work may have 
already contained different recensions, which were indebted 
for their origin to oral tradition, and that they ha$ been 
placed directly side by side in order to give the whole context 
of the tradition ; but there remains the other possibility 
that the compiler of the D. as well as the AkM. of the Maha- 
vih&ra, from which Mahanama’s work was produced, also 
made use of a second source. This must have stood extra- 
ordinarily near to the AkM. of the Mahavihara, as to con- 
struction and contents ; but it will not surprise us if we 
remember the result which a comparison of the Ak. of the 
Uttaravihara with the original work of the M. has yielded. 
From the second source the author of the D. took single 
episodes, where he found noteworthy differences appearing 
in the tradition. Concerning the age of the D., I must refer 
to what I have already said on p. 46. It had its origin in the 
course of the fourth century a.d. 

24. We have now reached the point when literary develop- 
ment needs the rise of the epic. 

In the middle of the fifth century there was in Ceylon the 
voluminous chronicle which was a part of the Ak. , and which 
was designated “ the Mahavamsa of the ancients.” It was 
a kind of encyclopaedia of all the history of Ceylon comprising 
legends and traditions. On the other hand, the D. represented 
a first, although clumsy, effort to put into form the mass of 
material stored up in that chronicle. The most notable thing 
in this attempt is perhaps the circumstance that the old 
Sinhalese language in which the Ak. was written had at that 
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time quite been given up. As the language of the church, P&li 
began to be in force. The author of the D., who was still 
rather unskilful in the handling of P&li, confined himself 
therefore especially to the material that already was in P&li in 
the Ak., viz., the verses interspersed throughout. 

The beginning of the fifth century saw an important develop- 
ment of literary life in Ceylon through Buddhaghosa’s activity. 
P&li became definitely once more the ecclesiastical and literary 
language of the Buddhists. Buddhaghosa himself mastered 
this language fully. And then came Mah&n&ma, and the old 
sagas and histories of the Ak. found in him a better trained 
reviser. A certain conservatism was still in existence. Mah&- 
n&ma could not yet rise quite above his material. He con- 
fined himself to his source to the best of his power. It is clear 
that certain sections in the M. are merely versifications of the 
corresponding passage in the original work. Often Mah&- 
n&ma adopted the P&li verses of the original unchanged into 
his work, especially if they bore an authoritative character. 
That is the case, for example, where the D. and M. agree word 
for word. Mah&n&ma is no genius, and his work is not a 
literary performance of the first rank; nevertheless the M. 
signifies, in comparison with the D., a great aesthetic advance. 

The level of epic poetry is reached with the M., but the 
process of literary development is not yet fully accomplished. 
The material of the old chronicle had not been quite exhausted 
by Mah&n&ma. The author of the MT. produces out of this 
still a number of supplements and additions. Other allied 
material was handed down in other works. From this mate- 
rial Moggallana in later times created the enlarged Mah&- 
vamsa, the KM., in which he incorporated new episodes into 
the epic of Mahan&ma. It would be of interest to know 
whether also in other manuscripts, either of Ceylon or of 
Southern India, similar revisions are to be found of the 
Mah&vamsa. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Historical Tradition outside the Epic. 

VIII. — Introduction to the Samanta-Pasadika, the 
Mahabodhivamsa, the Dathavamsa, and the 
Thupavamsa. 

25. The historical introduction with which Buddhaghosa 
prefaced his Samanta-Pasadika* is of especial interest to 
us. We have here a work which lies between the two epics 
in point of time, and consequently preserves the historical 
tradition in an older style than the M. The contents of the 
Smp. run very closely parallel with the M. We see so much 
verbal agreement between them that there can be no question 
of mere coincidence. This may be explained by the fact 
that the two works, the Smp. as well as the M., are both 
derived from the same source, the Atthakatha, and both 
reflect their source with fair exactness. 

The Smp. commences with the events immediately following 
the death of Buddha, and then goes on to the history of the 
first two Councils. It is rather remarkable here that the 
account of these two Councils is also given in the CV., XI. 
and XII. f Buddhaghosa’s account of the First Council is 
taken from CV., XI., 1-8. He transfers whole sections, word 
for word , from his model, and enlarges them presumably from 
the Sinhalese Atthakathd. It is characteristic that verbal 
agreement with the text of the M. occurs in those passages 
which are found in the Smp., but not in the CV.J 

The Second Council is treated quite concisely in the Smp. 
(p. 293, 22 seq .) ; the account is borrowed word for word from 


* Edited by Oldenberg. The Vinaya Pitakam, vol. III., p. 283. I 
quote according to page and line. 

1 Oldenberg, the Vinaya Pitakarn, II., p. 284 seq. 

t C/. Smp. 287, 12 : nitthitam mah&raja vihdrapatisankharanam , 
iddni dhammavinayasarigaham karoma , with M. 3, 17: — 

vihdrapatisankhdre nitthite 6hu bhupatim | 
iddni dhammasan gitim karissdma may am iti. |j 

Or Smp. 287, 30 seq. with M. 3, 21-22 ; Smp. 288, 6 seq. with M. 3, 
24; Smp. 289, 1-2 with M. 3, 29; Smp. 289, 13 seq. with M. 3, 31. 
The possibility that Mah&ndma has borrowed from the Smp. must here 
be left open, 
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the CV., XII., 1, 1. There is agreement also between the 
text of the Smp. and that of the M.* 

We should naturally expect similarity between the Smp. 
and the D., not only in the history of the Councils, but also 
in later sections. Both works depend on the same source, 
and besides this, Buddhaghosa names and quotes the D., 
although the actual wording of his D. was somewhat different 
from the one we know.f Of the quotation in 294, 23 seq ., 
the verse lines 2-6 == D. 4, 49-51. 

The history of Moggaliputtatissa, who presided over the 
Third Council, begins in Smp. 294, 32, and is in exact agreement 
with M. 5, 98 et seq. ; then that of Asoka in 299, 17 = M. 5, 
19-34, D. 6, 1-14. Then follows in 300, 12 et seq. the episode 
of the Naga king, Kala = M. 5, 89 et seq. ; and that of 
Nigrodha in 300, 32 et seq. ===== M. 5, 36 et seq., 1). 6, 24 et seq. 
On p. 304, 12-306, 17, the account is given of Asoka’s festival 
at the dedication of the monastery, and in connection with 
that, the entrance into the order of Mahinda and Sanghamitta 
= M. 5, 174-213, D. 7, 1-31. Upon this follows 306, 18 
et seq. the story of the Thera Kontiputtatissa =- M. 5, 213-230, 
the history of the decline of the church and of the outrage 
which one of Asoka’s ministers indulged in against the ortho- 
dox monks = M. 5, 231-243. The reference to the Thera 
Tissa on this occasion gives an opportunity for the history of 
his conversion to be added (307, 32). This corresponds to 
the section in M. 5, 155-174. The passage is not found in the 
D. The Smp. again takes up the thread on p. 309, 4, and 
gives an account of Asoka’s remorse, and of the Third Council, 
in agreement with M. 5, 242-282. An Acariyaparampard is 
inserted in 313, 5-314, 15. Then follows the history of the 
missions in 314, 16-318, 25, corresponding to M. 12. The 
passage is especially instructive. The story in prose is con- 
stantly interrupted by quotations in verse. Buddhaghosa has 
evidently taken them from the Atthakatha. Each of these 
quotations recur in the M. Thus, that on p. 315 “ M., 12, 
16-18, the first on p. 316 - M. 12, 22. The others agree 
more or less with the corresponding verses in the D. I should 
mention however that the Smp. contains the stories of the 
Naga king in Kasmira, and of the Rakkhasi in the Golden 
Land, in agreement with the M. , but that they are wanting in 
the D., or are only just mentioned. 

On p. 318, 26 the history of Mahinda and his mission com- 
mences = M. 13. This is interrupted by a list of the kings 
of Ceylon and India, 320-321. On p. 32L 15 the account is 

* Of, Smp. 294, 3 et aeq. with M. 4, 13. 

| Cf, aJsQ Oldenberg, Dipavamsa, Introduction, p. 9. 
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again taken up, corresponding to the beginning of M. 14. In 
321, 35-323, 11 is inserted the story of the relations there had 
been between Devanampiyatissa and Asoka before Mahinda’s 
arrival = M. 11, 7 et seq ., D. 11, 14 et seq., and 12, 1 et seq. 
The story of the conversion of the king and the first sermon 
corresponds exactly with the account of the M. as far as 15, 
26 ; also that of the dedication of the Cetiya monastery, 327, 
18-328, 6 to M. 16, and that of the collecting of the relics, 
328, 7-333, 18 to the account in M. 17. The last-named 
history is twice interrupted : on p. 330, 17-331, 21 by a short 
survey of the last three Buddhas before Gotama, and their 
connection with Ceylon =- M. 15, 57 et seq ., D. 15, 34 et seq.; 
and on p. 332, 26-333, 3 by the reference to the visits of 
Gotama Buddha to the Island. 

With reference to the mention of Anula and of her decision 
to become a nun (333, 19 = M. 15, 18 et seq.), there follows the 
history of the bringing over of the sacred tree accompanied by 
the Theri Sanghamitta, agreeing exactly with the two chapters 
of the M. , 18 and 19. Finally in 340, 32 et seq. follows the story 
of the dedication of the sacred sites in Anuradhapura, which is 
found in M. 15, 36 et seq. 

26. The few examples of verbal agreement of the M. with 
the Smp., which I have mentioned above, can be easily added 
to. They are to be found everywhere. I will select a few : — 

Smp. 312, 9 et seq. : raja sattame divase Asokdrdme bhikkhu - 
safigham sannipdtapetvd sdnipakaram parikkhipapetvd sani- 
pdkarantare nisinno elcaladdhike ekaladdhike bhikkhu ekato ekato 
kdretvd ekamekam bhikkhusamuham pakkosapetvd pucchi : kim - 
oddi sammdsambuddho ? Hi. = M. 5, 268 et seq. : sattame divase 
gantvd sakardmam manoramam || kdresi bhikkhusafighassa 
sannipdtam asesato | therena saha ekante nisinno saw-antare || 
ekekaladdhike bhikkhu pakkositvana santikam : | kimvddl sugato 
bhante ? iti pucchi mahipati. 

Smp. 321, 21 et seq. : raja disvd ayuttam ddni pamattarn 
vijjhitun ti jiyam photesi. = M. 14, 4 : rdjd disvd pamattafn 
tarn na yuttam vijjhitum iti jiydsaddam aka . 

femp. 323, 27 et seq. : thero atthi nu kho ranno paflfiavey- 
yattikan ti vimamsangtthdya dsannaambarukkham ardbbha 
pafiham pucchi : kimndmo ay am maharaja rukkho Hi. amba - 
rukkho ndma bhante Hi. imam pana maharaja ambam muficitvd 
afiflo arribo atthi n’atthiti . atthi bhante aftfle pi bahu ambarukkha 
Hi. irmn ca ambam te ca ambe muficitvd atthi nu kho maharaja 
afifie rukkha Hi. atthi bhante , te pana na ambarukkhd Hi. aftfle 
ambe ca anambe ca muficitvd atthi pana afiflo rukkho Hi. ay am 
eva bhante ambarukkho Hi. sadhu mahdrdja pandito *si. =» M. 
14, 16 etseq. ; vimamsam so mahdpaftfio pafiham pafiham apucchi 
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so | puttho puttho viyakdsi tarn tam pailham mahtpati . || rukkho 
9 yam raja fcimnamo ? arnbo nama ayan taru. | imam muftciya 
atth ’ arnbo ? santi ambataru bahu . || imafi ca ambam te c’ arnbe 
muhciy 9 atthi mahiruha ? | santi bhante bahu rukJcM , anambd 
pana te taru. || a fine ambe anambe ca muhciy ’ atthi mahiruha ? — 
ayam bhadanf ambarukkho. pandito 9 si narissara . || 

I have here chosen only those passages in which the D. 
shows no parallels. I wanted to show that the historical 
tradition, even outside that which the D. gives, was already 
fixed in its details before the time of the M. It is not to be 
wondered at that here and there the Smp. is nearer to the 
D. than to the M. in its language. In these cases Mahanama, 
who everywhere showed poetical individuality, has only 
distanced himself a little more from his original. * It is not 
surprising also, if at times, as in the rendering of proper names, 
small differences are to be found between the Smp. and the 
M.f Such differences may have been present in the different 
versions of the Ak. which existed in Buddhaghosa’s and in 
Mahanama’s time. 

It is also an important fact that the Smp. was often made 
use of in later literature. We have already observed that 
the Mahavamsa-Tika mentions it. But shorter and 
longer sections are also taken from it by the MT. without 
actually naming it as a source. The exact verbal agreement — 
for it is in fact this that we have to do with, and not merely 
similarities such as we find between the Smp. and the M. 
— excludes the suggestion that two translations of the same 
original, viz., the Ak., are in question. J 

The Pali-Thupavamsa has similarly taken over entire 
sections of the text, omitting only a sentence or phrase here 
and there. This is the case in the section over Asoka, also 
with the mission of Mahinda and the arrival of the B6-tree. 

* 0/., e.g.y Smp. 326, 1: rdjd there panitena khddaniyena bhojani- 
yena sahatthd santappetvd sampavdretvd . . . . = D. 12, 81 : panitaij % 
bhojanam rdjd sahatthd sampavdrayi ( cf . Oidonberg, Dip.,' at this 
place), but M. 14, 55 : te ydgukhajjabhojjehi sayam rdjd atappayi. — 
Smp. 334, 25 : bhdriyam me bhdtuno vacanam, Anuldpi khatliyd itthi- 
sahassaparivutd pahbajjdpurekkhdrd mam patimdneti ; yacchdm aham 
mahdrdja = M. 18, 18, but D. 15, 946-95 stands nearer according to 

the wording. _ , , 

f Cf . Oldenberg, notes 5-7, to Smp. 340. Panhambamdlaka in M. 
15, 38 corresponds to Ambangam in Smp. 341, 7 and 14. The account 
in the Smp. mentions nothing of Catussdld (M. 15, 47). 

t Such direct borrowings are, e.g . , MT. 151, 16 et seq. — Smp. 308, 
11 et seq.; MT- 162, 18-22 =±= Smp. 309, *17-21 ; MT. 218, 24 et seq. = 
Smp. 315, 10* et seq.; MT. 280, 9 etseq. and 3 et seq. = Smp. 336, 21 
et seq . and 32 et seq. 

S PThv. 28. 17 et seq. = Smp. 299, 17 et »ej. In general, PThv. 28-8? 
and 38-44, 4 = Smp. 299-841. 
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With regard to text criticism, some results should be 
obtained from the documentary connection between the Smp. 
and the Thv.* 

Finally, the Smp. introduces here and there passages which 
are not found in the D. and M. These supplement the contents 
of the epic. Thus, for example, it is related on p. 310, 12 
et seq. that Asoka dieamed on the night before the arrival of 
Moggaliputtatissa (cf. M. 5, 24:6b et seq.) that a white elephant 
had struck him with its trunk, and had seized his right hand. 
The interpreter of dreams drew from this that an important 
monk — a samananaga — would seize his right hand.f In reality 
Tissa does this on the following day when landing from the 
ship, in spite of the possibility of it drawing down on him the 
punishment of death. The thera foreshadowed symbolically 
that he regarded the king as his pupil. The Smp. 311, 32 et 
seq. also sketches briefly the contents of the Tittirajataka 
which Tissa related to the king. 

I think it can be assumed with fair certainty that the 
introduction to the Smp. goes back to the same original as 
the M., i.e., to the old Mahavamsa of the Sihalattha- 
katha. Buddhaghosa certainly restricted himself to the 
rendering of such sections from the chronicle which appeared to 
him important for his special purpose. He concludes with the 
history of Mahinda. But in the passages which he gave he 
kept strictly to the original, as Mahanama did later. Thus is 
explained the great similarity between the Smp. and the M., 
even to the wording. It can therefore naturally be supposed 
that the Smp. here and there contains a passage from the Ak. 
that is omitted in the M. , and the reverse. It is also not im- 
possible that Mahanama consulted the Smp. itself, and 
educated himself by Buddhaghosa’s classical Pali. 

Finally, with regard to the verse quotations from the Smp., 
twoare quoted from the Parana: p. 319=D. 12, 12-13a (the last 
two lines are not in the D.) and p. 320 = D. 12, 35-37. The 
Dipavamsa itself is named as source for the quotations 322 == 
D. 11, 15 and 322-323 D. 12, 1-4. If our text of the D. 


* Thus, in Smp. 301,7, instead of evam cintetvd dmacce dgacchatha . . . . 

should be read evam cintetvd dmacce dha : gacchatha Cf. Thv. 

29, 31-32. Also in Smp. 319, 20-21, instead of ekamdsam tatih ’ eva 
samkappesi it is much better to read according to Thv. 35, 7, ekamdsavn 
tatih * eva vdsam kappesi. On the other hand , Thv. 41,5, thupavn akameu , 
according to Smp. 333, 16, ought to be altered to pujam akairtsu. The 
corrections of Oldenberg, karontuti 326, 4, mahatd 327, 24, and apana- 
matu 329, 28, are substantiated by Thv. 37, 22 ; 38, 12 ; 39, 26. 

f To touch the king is an act worthy of death : etam kira carittarp^ 
rdjakulesu : yo rdjanam hatthe ganhdti , tassa aaind sisam pdtetabban ti 
(Smp. 310, 23). A true feature of folklore, which certainly can be 
traced to the Ak, Cf. Frazer, The Golden Bough, I., 344. 
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differs from the quotations of the Smp. to any extent, it 
can be explained by the fact that Buddhaghosa may have 
had before him a different recension from ours. Also there is 
the possibility that he quoted only from memory. Of the 
quotations for which no souree is given, there are those found 
also in the M., on p. 291 = M. 3, 406 (part) ; on p. 315 = M. 12, 
16-18 ; on p. 316, 3-5 = M. 12, 22 ; on p. 332 = M. 17, 56. 
We can be quite certain that these verses were already to be 
found in the Ak. It is therefore noteworthy that the two 
quotations on pp. 315 and 316 are in direct narration. In 
the D. the quotation on p. 294 = D. 4, 49 et seq. and that on 
p. 323, 16 = D. 12, 52. Also the verses on pp. 316-318 
correspond with the verses in D. 8, 4-10, 12, although not 
always exactly in wording. Here again must be considered 
what I said before. It is certain that those quotations which 
are equally found in the Smp., the D., and the M., already 
stood in the Ak. ; p. 321 = D. 12, 51 ; M. 14, 8, as well as 
323, 5-8 — D. 12, 5-0 ; M. 11, 34-35 and 323, 23-24 == D. 12, 
56 ; M. 14, 14. Lastly I refer to the two quotations on 
p. 313, 9 et seq. and 19 et seq. from the acariyaparampara. 
This evidently is a quotation from the Ak., as analogous 
passages in the D. show. These lists of names of the import- 
ant heads of the church have passed on into later literature, 
e.g., Nik., pp. 10-11. 

27. The Mahabodhivamsa* begins with a history of 
the Buddha Dipankara, it then enumerates the existences of the 
Bodhisatta under former Buddhas, and goes on to describe the 
life of Gotama Buddha up to the night of the enlightenment. 
With that the first chapter ends (p. 34). In the whole of this 
section the close dependence of the introduction on the 
Jatakas, on the J ataka-Nidanakatha,is unmistakable, f 
Usually the representation in the MBv. is shorter and more like 
an epitome, but the style is much more artificial, often affected. 


* The Mahi-Bodhi-Vamsa, ed. by S. A. Strong, PTS. 1891. iMaha- 

bodhiwansa, by Upatisse, with a Sinhalese Paraphrase 

revised by P. Sarananda Thero of Mirissa, Colombo, 1891 (incomplete). 
I quote according to page and line from the edition of- the PTS. For 
the Elu-Bodhivauisa, which is a later adaptation of the work in PAli, 
see Wickremasinghe, Catal. of Sinhalese Manuscripts in the Brit. 
Mus., pp. 22-23. 

t Verbal identity is not rare. One can compare, e.g., MBv. 24, 27 
et seq. : t&vad eva tam surayuvatisadisarupdsobhdvarayuvatiyo mbdhura- 
ravdni turiydni gahetvdna mahdpurisam samparivdretvd ramayantiyo 
naccagitavdditdni pay oj ay fans u , with JNk. 61, 14 et seq, : tdvad eva nam, 
sabbdlail kd rapatimancUtd naccagltddisu susikkhitd devakafind viya 
rupappattd itthiyo ndndturiydni gahetvd aamparivdrayitvd abhiramd' 
pentiyo naccagitavddit&ni payojayimsu. Or MBv. 31 , 4 with JNk. 
17, 28 ; MBv. 32, o with JNk. 73, 26» 
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The JNk. without doubt depends on the Ak. It is the medium 
through which the tradition of the history of the Buddhas, and 
especially of the Gotama, has travelled over from the Ak. into 
the MBv., and, as we shall see further, into later literature. 
This has already been proved in connection with the MT- 
It is characteristic that the history of Sumedha is treated in 
detail, while that of the remaining Buddhas is quite summarily 
dealt with. The same was no doubt the case in the Ak. 

The JNk. is also the^oundation for the first paragraph of the 
second chapter, the Anandabodhikatha.* The section gives 
its title, as in it is especially mentioned how Ananda planted at 
the Jetavana a seed of the sacred tree from Uruvela. On this 
occasion Buddha related the Kaliiigabodhijataka. The author 
has taken the material for the second half of the second chapter 
from the introduction to this history in the Jatakatthakatha, 
and from the Kaliiigabodhijataka itself.*)* 

In the following chapters, after the story of Nirvana, 
the MBv. takes up the history of the Three Councils (85-111), 
Mahinda’s mission to Lai^ka ( Laakdvataranakathd , 111-117), 
his entrance into the town of Anuradhapura, the dedication 
of the Mahavihara and the Cetiyagirivihara, the bringing of 
the relics and the Bo-tree. The direct dependence on the 
two sources — the Samanta-Pasadika and the M a h d- 
vamsa — is here distinctly seen. 

The greater part is taken from the Smp. The two texts 
agree so often verbally that the idea is quite excluded that the 
Smp. and the MBv. are independent translations of the same 
Sinhalese copy, and the supposition of direct borrowing 
becomes necessary. Now and then the style of the MBv. is 
more affected. The epitheta ornaniia are plentiful, sentences 
which are separate in the Smp. are here grouped together 
with long periods. The account in the MBv. often bears the 
character of an extract from the Smp.t 

But the influence of the M. is unmistakable. It shows, 
itself most clearly in a number of small supplements which are 


* Namely the history of the dedication of the Jetavana (p. 46), with 
which the JNk. apparently closes. W e find verbal agreement, e.g. r in 
MBv. 36, 3 = JNk. 77, 6 ; MBv. 43, 5 = JNk. 91, 10. 

f Jataka, ed. Fausboil, IV., p. 228 et seq. ; MBv. 58-82. I do not 
consider it necessary to quote examples of literal borrowing. They 
can be seen from quite a cursory comparison of the texts. 

t Thus MBv. 85, 14-87, 3 = Smp. 283, 6-284, 30; also MBv. 88, 
1-89, 3 = Smp. 287, 12-34, &e. The history of Nigrodha and the 
legend of MaMk&la in the MBv. 100-102 are examples of an extract 
with verbal similarity from the Smp. 300, 12 et seq. and 301, 20 et seq.; 
likewise the Nagarappavesanakathd , 117 et seq. = Smp. 312 et seq. 
The Tatiyasangitikaihd 98-1 } 1 shows freer handling, Further example^ 
are unnecessary. 
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added to the passages taken from the Smp. and which originate 
from the M. or are at least found there. To these belong the 
enumeration of the Indian kings from Ajatasattu to K&lasoka 
(96, I et seq . = M. 4, 1 et seq.)> also that of the different sects 
(96, 4 et seq . = M. 5, 1 et seq.). The detail is interesting that 
the summons to tho monks to attend the Third Council is 
presented by two Yakkhas ( Yakkhadvayena , 109, 2). This is 
also related in M. 5, 261b Finally, I must mention the 
episode in which is related how Devanampiyatissa took 
Bhariduka on one side in order to inquire from him of 
Mahinda (119, 19 et seq.). It is found in M. 14, 29-30, but 
not in the Smp. 

More conclusive still is the agreement in the distribution 
and arrangement of material . The chapters N aqarappavesana- 
Jcathci (117 to 122), M ahdvih drapa j iggahanakathd (122-138), 
Cetiyagiripaliggahanakaih d (138-139), Dhatvdgamanakathd 
(139-144) correspond exactly to the chapters XIV., XV., 
XVI., XVII. of the M., the last chapter Duminddgamana- 
hatha to chapters XVIII. and XIX. of the M. The details 
of the events are also related in similar order in the M., one 
by one. This is the case, for example, in the account of the 
dedication of the different sacred places in the Mahavihara 
(124-126) and in the episode in which Mahinda relates the 
history of the last four Buddhas (126-132). The Smp. 
gives these passages at another place and in a different 
connection than the M., but the MBv. agrees with the 
latter. 

The verse quotations, which the MBv. gives from the M., are 
however quite conclusive. The chapters enumerated above all 
end with the same closing verse as the corresponding chapter 
in the M.* But these closing verses, which moralize on 
the contents of the section, are certainly written by Mah&- 
n&ma, and were not already to be found in the Ak. It is 
interesting also that the verses which the MBv. quotes in the 
episode of Mahinda 5 s arrival in Laijka (117-118) agree in 
wording with the verses of the M. , while the verses in the 
corresponding passage in the Smp. (321-324) agree with those 


♦ M. 14, 65 on p. 122 ; M. 15, 232 on p. 138 ; M. 16, 18 on p. 139 ; M.17, 
65 on p, 144. The closing strophe M. 18, 68 is quoted on p. 153, the 
one 19, 84 On p. 171. Quotation* from the M. are found elsewhere; 
thus, 115 s M. 12, 55 ; 117 = M. 13, 21 fthe closing verse in both) ; 
further, 149 = M. 18, 34 ; 150 = M. 18, 42 ; 131 =M. 18, 47 and 54 ; 
152 ** M. 18, 57 and 58. As if originating from the Ak., the MBv. 
134-135 and 136 gives verses M. 15, 192-198 and 200-210. I do not 
think that these verses are to be found in the Ak. D. 14, 286 speaks 
rather against it, where they read differently. The M. was reckoned 
the same as the old Ak. by tho author of the MBv. 
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in the I).* * * § Buddhaghosa had only the latter before him. 
At the time of the composition of the MBv. the authority of 
the M. had already thrown the D. into the shade. 

The Jataka-Nidanakatha, or the Jatakatthakatha, the Sa- 
manta-Pasadika, and the Mahavamsa are thus the chief sources 
of the MBv. In comparison with them all others may be put 
into the background. But still, traces of other sources can 
be found in the MBv., namely, isolated references, notes, and 
names, which are not to be found in any of these other works. 
The same is also the case with regard to the end of the MBv. 
( 162-171 ).f Thus, the names of the nine Nanda princes are 
given, e.g , 98, 9 et seq . , which are not mentioned in the M.J In 
the history of the later Buddhas, the MBv. gives always the 
names of the kings and the chief cities whence the shoot 
of the holy tree was brought to Ceylon. § Finally, the names 
Vidhurinda, Sumitta, and Bodhigutta in the Duminddgamana- 
kathd are given (153, 26 ; 154, 12). The MBv. as we shall see 
at once, is somewhat older than the MT., which was written 
betwebn the years 1000 and 1250, with its material for the 
most part taken from the Ak.; it is not at all improbable 
that such supplementary isolated passages are derived direct 
from the Ak. 

Something should be said concerning the age of the MBv. 
It appears from its introduction to be a translation of a 
Sinhalese work into the Magadhl. But if it can be proved 
that it used the M. as its pattern, then Strong’s hypothesis 
breaks down, according to which the author of the MBv. was 
a contemporary of Buddhaghosa. Strong draws his conclusion 
thus : The Gandhavamsa mentions the Bodhivamsa, as well as 
a Thera Upatissa among the famous acariya of Ceylon. In the 
Sasanavamsa Upatissa is named as the author, or rather as 
the translator of the Bodhivamsa. According to the tradition, 
Upatissa was induced to do his work by the Thera Dathanaga. 
This thera is identical with the Dattha who, according to the 
Gv., induced Buddhaghosa to write the commentary to the 


* See 117 under* — M. 14, 8 -= D. 12, 51 ; 118 = M. 11,34-35, 
against D. 12, 5-6 (Smp. 323) ; 118, 17 — M. 14, 14, against D. 12, 66 
(Smp. 323). 

t Only the short passage 167, 3 et seq. is taken from Smp. 340, 26 
et seq. 

J These do not occur in the MT. , but we find them in the KM. 984 
et seq . , where they perhaps were ta'ken from the MBv. , as well as in the 
Nik., p. 6 below. See paragraph 30. 

§ There are the names Khema and Kham&vati (127, 5 and 6 to M. 15, 
79), Sobha (128, 16 and 17 to M. 15, 113), Baranasi and Brahmadatta 
(130, 1 and 2 to M. 15, 148). They are also found in MT. 247, 4 ; 250, 
21-22 ; 253, 4 (but here Kiki instead of Brahmadatta), and have from 
these passed over into the KM. 2201, 22375-2238 a, 22746-2275a 
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Dighanik&ya. Thus Upatissa and Buddhaghosa are contem- 
poraries.* The mistake lies in identifying Dattha with Ddtha- 
naga. But happily we know the latter through other sources, 
and are able to conclude therefrom a plausible result for the 
age of the MBv. Dathanaga is mentioned in M. 54, 36 as an 
important monk of the time of King Mahinda IV. , who was a 
zealous patron of the Buddhist faith. The MBv. was 
therefore written in the last quarter of the 
10th century. We must imagine the manner of trans- 
mission to have happened in the following way : the Sinhalese 
text was not directly translated, but it was improved upon 
by a Pali text, supplementing the works which in the mean- 
time had attained great authority. We notice the same 
process, as later we shall see, with the Thiipavamsa. 

28. We are sufficiently informed of the period in which the 
Dathavamsaj originated in the work itself. The author 
gives his name in the closing verses as Dhaimnakitti. In the 
introduction, after the conventional veneration of the ratta- 
nattayam , he admits that his poem is the translation into the 
Magadhi of a Sinhalese original. Re has finished it at the 
suggestion of the General Parakrama, by whom the widow of 
Parakrainabahu, Lilavati, was raised to the throne. This 
event is also shortly mentioned in M. 80, 49 et seq.% It 
happened, according to the usual chronology, in the year 
1211 a.d. : the Dathav. must have been written a short time 
after this.§ It is thus some decades older than the Thv . , which 
was written, as we shall see, in the middle of the 13th century. 

The introductory chapter I. of the Dathav. corresponds, as 
far as the matter is concerned, entirely with the introduction 
to the MBv. (as far as p. 38). It begins (v. 11) with the 

* Cf. Strong, Preface VIII. et seq., where he is influenced by Sobhita, 
who in the introduction to his edition (1890) discussed likewise the 
question of the authorship. 

f The Dathavamsa, ed. Rhys Davids, JPTS. , 1884, p. 109 etseq. ; com- 
pare also p. XII. Dathavanso, or the History of the Tooth Relic, with 
its Sinhalese Paraphrase, by Acanya Dharmakirti Maha Terurmanse of 
Pulastinagara, a.b. 1762, ed by Asabha Tissa Terunnanse, Kelaniya, 
1883. In the Gv. 72, 5, ed. Mmayffe, JPTS. , 1886, it says, Dantadhdtu, 
vannanti ndma pakaranam Lahkddip'issdrassa rafuio scndpatidydcitena 
Dfiammakitti-ndmdcariyena katam. 

J Cf. Wijesipha’s note to this passage, The Mahava^sa, translated, 
p. 269. 

§ Asabha Tissa gives the year 1762 after Buddha — 1219 a.d. As 
de Zoysa says (Catal., p. 16), it is improbable that the Sinhalese original 
was written in the 9th year of Sirimeghavanna. This is, according to 
M. 37, 92-93, the year in which the ddthddhdtu came to Ceylon. The 
D&$hav. mentions also in 5, 68 King Buddhad&sa (341-370), and 
there is no reason to suppose that this verse did not already exist in the 
Sinhalese original. It is noteworthy that the “ D&thadhatuvamsa ” 
is mentioned in the above quoted passage of the M. Cf. p. 19. 
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existence of the Bodhisatta as Sumedha under the Buddha 
Dipahkara. It goes briefly into the later existences, like 
the MBv. (v. 22), and then describes how the Bodhisatta 
determined in the Tusita heaven to become a man. To this 
is added (v. 26 et seq.) the short history of Gotama Buddha 
as far as the sermon at Benares. One sees that there was 
already a conventional pattern for this type of introduction ; 
it was the rule to begin with the first vydkarana, and to come 
gradually to the main subject through the history of Buddha. 
We shall find repeated examples of this. 

Chapter II. concerns itself with the visits of Buddha to 
Ceylon ; here it follows closely the M., which in this 
part forms the source for the Da(hav. Verbal agreement also 
occurs, sometimes exact, sometimes more or less remote.* 
The death of Buddha and the events following are related 
according to the Mahaparinibbanasutta, which is exactly 
quoted. I should remark that the verses 2, 29-37 are evidently 
used by the author of the Thv. as his model for the description 
of Buddha’s Nirvana (pp. 17,8-13; 18, 36-19, 1). The almost 
verbal agreement proves this. 

The distribution of the relics leads then (2, 57) to the true 
theme of the Dathav. — the history of the tooth relic. Khema 
has it in his possession and brings it first to the Kaliiiga king, 
Brahmadatta. Its further fate is described in detail, until it 
at last is brought to Ceylon, in the 9th year of the reign of 
King Sirimeghavanna (304-332), after which, having con- 
firmed the truth of its identity by miraculous appearances, 
it obtained great reverence. 

With this part of the Dathav. we get beyond the limits of 
the tradition supplied by the epic. We can distinguish in the 
tradition two constituent parts. One is of Indian origin. 
The tales of the earlier Buddhas belong here, the life history 
of Gotama Buddha, the history of the First Council and part 
of that of the Second, t the names and deeds of the Indian 
kings. To this is added , as a second constituent part, the local 
traditions of Ceylon— the legends of Buddha’s visits to the 
Island, the legends and mythical account of Vijaya and the 
early princes of Laiika, the history of the Third Council 
and Mahinda’s mission, the traditions, partly historical, of 
Dutthagamani and his ancestors in Malaya, and the history 
of the later kings of Ceylon. 


* DAthAv. 2, 1-6 = M. 1, 19-30 ; Dathav. 2, 7 = M. 1, 31-32 ; 
DAthAv. 2, 8-9 = M. 1, 33-36; DAlhAv, 2, 10-18 = M. 1, 44-70 (e/. 
especially Dathav. 2, 12-13, with M. 1, 62-53 !) ; DAthAy. 2, 19-28 — 

M. 1, 71-83 (DAthAv. 2,21, here almost word for word = M,l,76and2, 
22 Is quite similar to 1, 76). 

f Cf . Kem, “ Manual of Indian Buddhism,” p. 10 5 et seq. 
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While the Indian part of the tradition, as far as concerns 
the epic derived from the Atthakatha, must be considered 
as closed, the local tradition lived on, and moreover rapidly 
enlarged itself. We have seen how much of this popular 
tradition had been transferred to the groundwork of the M., 
and how it had grown out of the framework of the 
Atthakatha and become a comprehensive chronicle of the 
sacred Island. Without doubt a great deal of material was 
still circulating in popular stories, or was written down in local 
chronicles, which was not worked up in the M. To such 
sources we should trace back the account as it lies before us in 
the Dath&v. and similar works.* We shall see that the Dh&tu- 
vamsa makes use of traditions from Malaya in a similar way. 
When, for example, the introduction of the Dathav. becomes 
quite conventional, it then rises in the course of events, as far 
as the value of the contents are concerned, above those almost 
exclusively compiled works which reproduce the substance of 
the Atthakatha only in an altered form, such as the MBv. and 
the Thv. 

I will add a few words on a small Sinhalese work called the 
Da]adapujavali,t although the Sinhalese sources are not 
touched on until the next section. The Dal. Puj. is not much 
more than a paraphrase of the Dathav. It begins with a few 
quotations from the D , which afterwards were made use of 
exactly in a similar way by the author of the Rajaratn. as 
introduction — one is simply a copy of the other — and then 
gives on p. 3 the history of Dipahkara-Sumedha, the Bud- 
dha’s life to the sambodhi , and on p. 8 the three visits of 
Buddha to Lanka. A number of quotations out of the M.J 
show the latter to be its last source. Buddha’s death and 
the distribution of the relies lead then on p. 12 to the main 
7 subject. How closely the paraphrase follows the original, the 


* As an example the Hatthavanagallavihdra v a m s a 
may also serve, which is one of the most interesting works of the 
younger Pali literature. It was written in the middle of the thirteenth 
century (Wickremasinghe, Catalogue of Sinh. Manus., pp. 70-71), and 
treats of the history of the King Sarighabodhi from his birth to his death 
resulting from self devotion, as well as the history of the monastery 
in which he lived after his renunciation of the throne. The story in 
M. 36, 58-97 forms the framework (the episode M. 36, 82 et seq. is, e.g 
contained in chapter VI.), but the local story has further added to it 
chapter IX., in which the lamentation of the queen for a lost husband is 
depicted, is not without poetical inspiration. Cj . J. d’Alwis, Descript. 
Catal. of Skt., P., and Sinh. Works, pp. 11-39. 

f I quote from the careful edition of the Vidyasdgara Press, Colombo, 
1893, which is mentioned in Wickremasinghe’s Catal. of Sinh. Printed 
Books, p. 41. 

J Pp. 8-10 follow in turn M. 1, 26, 27, 19, 34, 43,47, 72, 76, 76 ; p. 11, 
M. 7, 4. The quotations on pp. 1-2 are found in D. 9, 2 and 4, 6, 21-22. 

(i 56-06 
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Dathav., the quotations taken from the latter show, which 
are scattered throughout the Sinhalese text : p. 12 = 
Dathav. 2, 61; p. 14 - 2, 101; p. 15 = 2, 123 and 3, 2; 
p. 16 - 3, 13-14 ; p. 21 - 3, 54-55; p. 22 = 3, 61; p. 23 
= 3, 71 ; p. 24 ^ 3, 87-89 ; p. 26 = 4, 3 ; p. 27 = 4, 16, and 
18 ; p. 29 ^ 4, 36 ; p. 31 = 4, 56 ; p. 33 = 5, 24. It is different 
in the concluding passages. The Dathav. does not mention 
any of the kings after Ki tti-siri - meghava n n a , in whose ninth 
year the Dalada should have been brought to Ceylon, except 
Buddhadasa his nephew and second successor. The Dal. Puj. 
mentions on pp. 34-38 a great number of princes who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the worship of the sacred relic. The 
one named in this connection is Parakramabahu IV., who 
came to the throne in 1295. In his reign the Dal. Piij. was 
evidently written, for lie is called, on p. 37, last line, apa-ae 
(“ our ”) Sri- Parakramabahu. 

The Dal. Piij. does not thus attain an independent import- 
ance within the historical literature of Ceylon. I suppose 
that the same can be said of two other works, treating of the 
same subject, but which are unknown to me, the Dajada- 
sirita and the Dalada-puvata.* 

29. I can briefly discuss the contents of the Thiipa- 
va msa,f which lies before us in a double form, in Sinhalese 
and in Pali, as Wickremasinglie has analysed it. It is near 
akin to the MBv., and follows the form of the epic tradition 
quite conventionally. 

The Thv. also begins with the history of the earlier Buddhas 
(chapter I.), it then passes on to that of Gotama Buddha, 
which is continued on to as far as the distribution of the 
relics by Dona (chapters II.-III.). Then follows the story of 
the guarding of the relics at Ramagama by Ajatasattu (chapter 
IV.), the reign of Asoka, with the legends of Mahakala and 
Nigrodha (chapter V.), the history of the missions, especially 
that of Mahinda to Ceylon, the collecting of the relics for the 
tope of the Thuparama (chapter VI.), and the arrival of the 
Bo-tree (chapter VII.), to which the Y ojanathfapakatha 
(chapter VIII.) is added. In the description of events the 

* (7/. Wickremasinglie, Catal. of Sinh. Manuscr. , p. 115. According 
to this the Dal. Sir. was a poem of the year 1845. De Zoysa thinks 
otherwise, Catal., p. 16. According to De Zoysa, the Da}. Ptiv. should 
belong to the end of the seventeenth century. 

•f P&li-Thiipavamsaya, by V&gisvara, ed. Dhammaratna (Colombo), 
1896 (PThv.). — Thdpavansaya, a History of Dagebas in Ceylon, by 
Par&krama Pandit, ed. by W. Dhammaratna (Colombo), 1889(SThv.). 
I quote both works according to page and line of the above edition. 
Wickremosinghe, JRAS., 1898, p. 633, as well as the Catal. of Sinh. 
Manuscr., p. 139 ; Gv., p. 70. 
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Thv. reaches beyond the material of the MBv. In the Mahi - 
yanqanathii'pahatha (chapter IX.) the history of Dutthagamani 
is related , as far as the founding of the monarchy. Upon that , 
the history of the building of the Maricavattivihara and the 
Lohapasada follow in order, and in chapters XII. -XV. that of 
the Mahathupa. The last chapter (XVI.) is devoted to the 
death of Dutthagamani. 

In comparing the PThv. and the SThv., we find that the 
latter is on the whole broader and contains more detail 
than the former. Both veisions agree in substance from 
chapters X. to XVI.* The one seems almost to be merely a 
translation of the other. The SThv. has longer supplements, 
especially in the history of the Buddha. A great many sub- 
jects, as, e.g., the first care of the new-born child ((SThv. 21), 
the homage of the gods (SThv. 22), the prophecy of Kalade- 
vala (SThv. 24), are in the PThv. entirely omitted. Others, 
as the history of Sujata and Piirna and the miracle with the 
bowl in the Neranjara river, are only touched upon in the 
PThv., while in the SThv. (29, 31) they are described in 
detail. Also the sambodhi itself is given more fully in the 
SThv. (32, 35). Finally, the history of the ten paramita 
(SThv. 36-56) is not found at all in the PThv. 

The question now arises whether the PThv. is an extract 
from the SThv., or whether the latter is an extended para- 
phrase of the former. The SThv. has merely the epilogue 
Sakalavidydcakravartl Pardkramapauditayan visin karanalada 
Thupavamsakathdva kiyd nimavanaladl. More detailed state- 
ments are found in the PThv.f In the concluding passage 
the author names himself Vaeissara, and describes himself 
as a relative, or one employed by the Dhammagara of King 
Parakrama. He also mentions a number of other works which 
he had written in Sinhalese. J The introductory words are 


* Peculiar to the SThv. is, e.g . , the enumeration of the jewels and 
dresses in the story of Sujata (31, 1 et seq.) with which she adorns 
herself in honour of the Buddha. A similar list of ornaments and 
musical instruments is found in the SThv. 153, 29 et seq. in the 
description of the royal procession at the festival of the laying the 
foundation stone of the Mahathiip^. 

f <7/. also Wickremasinghe, Catal. of Sinh. Manuscr., pp. 141-142. 
j Patisambhiddmaggassa yena Linaithadipani | 
tiled viracitd sddhu saddhammodayakdmind || 
talhd Pakaranasaccasankhepe Atthadipand f 
dhimatd sukatd yena sutfhu S ihalabhdsato j| 

Vi8uddimagga8a)ikhepe yena Atthappakdeand | 
yoginam upakdrdya katd S ihalabhdsato. }| 

Parakkamanarinda88a sabbabh updlaketuno | 
dhanvmdgdre niyuito yo pitakattayapdrago |) 
sdsanam sutthitam yassa antevdeikhabhikkhusu | 
tena Vdcismrattherapddena likhito ayarp. || 
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still more important. From them it appears that Vacissara 
had at that time two Thupavamsa before him. The one was 
written in Sinhalese, and therefore was only of use to the 
inhabitants of Ceylon ; the other was indeed in Pali, but showed 
several defects which made a new revision seem necessary.* 

I am now of opinion that this Vacissara is no other than 
the celebrated thera of the same name, who is spoken of in 
M. 81 , 18 et seq. He was one of the heads of the church under 
Vijayabahu HI. (1236-1240), and he should have still been 
working under his successor Parakramabahu II. (1240-1275). 
The latter is then certainly the King Parakrama in whose 
dhammdgdro Vacissara was employed, according to the 
epilogue of the PThv.f 

We have consequently succeeded in obtaining a settled date 
for the PTliv. It was written in the middle of 
the 13th century a.d. The old work in Pali, which 
presumably it had before it, is perhaps the Cetiyavamsattha- 
katha which is mentioned in the MT. (cf. above, p. 49). 
But I think it quite inadmissible that our SThv. is the Sinha- 
lese work which the introduction to the PThv. mentions, and 
consequently, as Dhammaratna assumes, has priority over it. 
The circumstances are with certainty the same as with the 
MBv., i.c., the Sinhalese version is a later expansion of the 
Pali text. 

Dhammaratna supposes Parakrama Pandita, the author 
of the SThv., to have been the nephew of Parakramabahu, 
who after his uncle’s death (1160 a.d.) came to the throne 
under the name of Vijayabahu, and whom the M. (80, 1) 
praises as a great scholar and poet of high renown. The SThv. 
would consequently be older than the PThv. by about a 
hundred years. Wickremasinghehas already raised objections 
to this identification.:!; It is nowhere proved that Vijayabahu 
had been called Panikrama before his ascent to the throne. 
This statement must be proved in the first place. The 
language also of the SThv. is nearer that of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries than that of Anuivatura. 


* Juried pi so yatijanena puratanena 
atthdya S lhalajanassa kato pur dpi | 
vdkyena Sihalabhavena 5 bhisankhatattd 
atthani na sddhayati aabbajanassa sammd |J 
yasmd ca MdgadhaniruttiJcato pi Thupa- 
vamso viruddhanayasaddasamdkulo so | 
vattabbam eva ca bahum pi yato na vuttam . 
tasmd aham puna pi vanisam imam vaddmi . (j 
f Dhammaratna takes this view in the Pali foreword to his edition 
of the PThv. 

+ Dhammaratna. in the introduction to his edition of the SThv. ; 
Wickremasinghe, Catal. of Sinh. Manuscr. 141. 
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Thus the priority of the SThv. over the PThv. is by no 
means proved. Internal evidence, the language, and the anal- 
ogy of the MBv., speak against it.* But I believe that this 
evidence proves that the SThv. was written very soon after 
the PThv. The Rajaratnakara, p. 46, enumerates a list of 
learned priests and laymen who flourished in the time betweep 
Buddhaghosa apd the year 1809 after Buddha (1266 A.D.).f 
Among the learned laymen he names at the last place 
Parakrama Pandita, i.e., the author of our SThv. It must 
therefore have been written somewhere be- 
tween 1250 and 126 0. 

Concerning the sources of the PThv. , we again have to do 
with the same standard works as in the MBv., viz., the 
J ataka- N idanakathd , the S am ant a - P as ddikd, 
and the M ahdvamsa ; to these may be added the M aha- 
vamsa- Tika. Chapters I. and II. are taken from the 
JNk., as well as a part of chapter III. The borrowing bears 
the character of an extract with verbal similarity. As the 
same subject has been taken by the MT. from the same source, 
it is not always easy to decide if single passages are taken 
from the JNk. or from the MT. An example of agreement 
in the text of these borrowings was mentioned above on p. 28. 
Numerous verses from the Buddha vamsa are scattered 
throughout the PThv., but in the SThv. 6, 3 et seq. only the 
verses Bv. 2, 61-66. As in its pattern, the history of the 
Buddha Dipahkara is treated with detail, while that of the 
earlier Buddhas is concisely formal. 

Chapters V.-VIII. (PThv. 28-44 ; SThv. 88-112) are almost 
entirely verbal reproductions of Snip. 299-341 , with some 
omissions and small additions. A longer addition is found 
in PThv. 32-33, where it is told how Asoka acquired the relics 
which were required for his 84,000 thiipas == SThv 96-97. 

Chapter IX., the Mahiyanganathupakathd , is compiled from 
M. 22, 23, 24, and the beginning of 25. The history of that 
tope (p. 47) is added from M. 1, 19-42. The closing chapters 
agree closely with the M.; X. is a paraphrase of M. 25, 7 et seq . 
and 26, XI. of M. 27, XII. of M. 28, XIII. of M. 29, XIV. of 

* As an argument for the priority of the PThv. and the dependence 
of the PThv. upon it, it appears to me this circumstance should carry 
weight, viz., that verses which are quoted in the original setting in the 
former are often paraphrased into Sinhalese in the latter. Thus, PThv. 
17 (from M. 1, 32-36) = SThv. 134, 25 et seq. ; PThv. 48 (from M. 25, 
46-18) = SThv. 136, 10 et seq. ; PThv. 24, 1 (from MPS. 6, 59) = 
SThv. 82, 8 et seq., and others. 

f Wickremasinghe has mentioned this passage, to fix the age of 
Gurulugomi, who appears in the same list. Also a V&hisvara is 
mentioned in it, for which, as he thinks, Vagisvara naturally can be 
written, This is no other than V&cissara, the author of the PThy. 
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M. 30, XV. of M. 31, and XVI. of M. 32. Even the divisions 
of the chapters are alike. I need not mention other examples 
showing how closely the paraphrase follows the original. 
They can be found by quite a cursory comparison of the 
texts.* 

On the other hand, a few words must be said on the 
method in which the MT. is used. The master who gave 
King Dutthagamani the plan for the building of the Maha- 
thiipa was richly rewarded by him. In the M. 30, 14 it 
says : — 

sahassaggham vatthayugam tathdlaukdrapddukd | 

kahdpandni dvddasasahassani ca ddpayi || 

To this the MT. 387, 15 remarks : sahassagghanakam suvan- 
/ lapddukayugah ca tatti eva punnam ndma vatthdlahkdran ca 
ddpaylti attho. Corresponding to this the PThv. 61, 6 says : 
tassa sahassagghanakam sdfakayugalam sahassagghanakam 
yeva punnakam ndma suvanndlaiikdram . . . . datvd, .... and 
SThv. 159, 24 . ohata dahasak milavatand pill- sari galak-da, 
nevata dahasak agand p urn aka nam suvartiubharanayak-da . . . . 
dl. . . . The “ golden ornament,” puma , is here an addition, 
which passed over into the Thv. from the MT., which doubt- 
less it had taken from the Ak. 

Extensive additions are found in chapter XIV. , where the 
stories of Bhatiyatissa (SThv. 174, 12 et seq.; PThv. 67, 29 
et seq.) and of Mahasiva (SThv. 176, 7 et seq. ; PThv. 69, 4 et 
seq.) are taken out of MT. 401 ,11 et seq. (cf above, 10, p. 38). 
The agreement with the MT. appears even in wording of the 
PThv. The first words in the PThv. 67 : atha imasmimyeva 
dipe Bhatiyamahdrdjd ndma saddho pasanno ahosi, so say am 
pdtam Mahacetiyam vanditvd ’va bhunjati. ekdivasam vinic- 
chaye nisiditvd. &c., can be compared with those in the MT. : 
apardbhdge imasmim d'tpe Bhatiyamahdrdjd ndma saddhdsam - 
panno say am patam dve vdre Mahacetiyam vanditvd l ’va bhunjati , 
na avanditva. so ekadivasam vinicchaye nisiditvd , &c.f 


* It is remarkable that in proper names the SThv. varies much. 
Thus, e.g., 112, 24 ; 123, 11 ; 124, 13 : 125, 10, as compared with M. 22, 
4 ; 23, 45 ; 23, 55 ; 23, 68 ; and others. The PThv. stands nearer to the 
M. in all these cases. The PThv. is also of some importance for the text 
critic of the M. Thus, it gives p. 55, 36 to M. 28, 26 the variants 
luncitvd for muucitvd of our text, p. 80, 8 m agreement with MT. 439, 
39 to M. 32, 50, the version pa 'havicdla for opdla. 

f Further examples of additions are given from the MT. : PThv. 55, 
7, tiydmarattim abhippavatfe dcve. from MT. 368, 29 : tiydmarattim. . . . 
vutthe deve to’M. 28-13; PThv. 57, 6 =' SThv. 152, 15; the ’name 
Tintasisakola from MT. 373,4 to M. 29, 5-6; PThv. 59, 18 et seq. abbre- 
viated from MT. 379, 2 v. u. to 381, 18, and 382, 20-30 to M. 29, 55, 
and others. 
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Traces from other sources besides those already men- 
tioned can be observed in the Thv. as in the MBv.* * * § One 
such source is, e.g ., taken from chapter IV., the Dlxatu- 
nidhanakatha (PThv. 26-28 ; SThv. 85-88). It is here related 
that Ajatasattu, on the advice of Mahakassapa at Ramagama 
in the S.E. from Rajagaha, had a treasure of relics entombed. 
We have seen that it is related later ijL chapter V. (PThv. 32- 
33, SThv. 96-97) how Asoka took away the relics from it 
for the tope which he was building. Finally, in chapter III., 
for the passages concerning Buddha’s last days, the Maha- 
parinibbanasutta was utilized.! The immediate source from 
which the SThv. has taken the 'pdramitd legend is unknown 
to me (pp. 36-48)4 

It is not improbable that the passages from the PThv. 
whose source is not known, originate from the Ak. Either 
the author of our PThv. has drawn from it himself, or he took 
over those passages from his pattern, the Cetiyavamsattha- 
katha, which stood at all events in the closest relation with 
the Atthakatha literature. A passage in the MT. (411, 27) is 
very interesting, where it says that before the arrival of the 
relics intended for the Mahathiipa, the God Vissakamma had 
decorated the Island of Lapka Afihakathdya vuttanayena at 
Indra’s command. In the PThv. 71, 7 et seq. and SThv. 179, 
18 et seq. the decoration is in fact described minutely. I 
certainly should not lay too much weight on this passage. 
The elements out of which the description is made up are the 
same as occur always on similar occasions. It is more im- 
portant that at one place in the PThv. (69, 3) the Pordnd are 
mentioned. We are certain that this idea approximately 
signifies the same as the Arthakathd.§ 


* That the passage, p. 17, 8-13 and p. 18, 36-10, 1, is taken from 
Ddthdvamsa 2, 29-37 was already mentioned above on p. 80. It is 
also just possible that both Dathav. and Thv. have arisen from a 
common third source. 

f Verbal agreement is also found here. The verses PThv. 24, 1 et 
seq. are borrowed from MPS. 0, 59. In the SThv. 82, 8 et seq. they 
are paraphrased. The words tena hi brdhmana tvafi heva Bhagavato 
sarirdni atthadhd samam suvibhattam vibhajdhiti in the PThv. 24, 27 et 
seq. stand MPS. 6, 60 (JRAS. VIII*., 1876, p. 260), &c. 

% The subject is also broached in the Piij&v. , chapter IV. Cf. Wickre- 
masinghe, Catalogue of Sinh. Manuscripts in the Br. Mus., p. 32. The 
text is inaccessible to me. But it is possible that the passage on the 
ParamitA is to be found at the end of the first book of Jayatilaka’s 
edition of the Piij&v., which was begun in 1887, but apparently 
discontinued. It would be of interest to know if there exists any 
connection between the text of the Piij&v. and that of the SThv. 

§ It is astonishing that such a modern work as the Sdsanavamsa 
(ed. M. Bode, PTS., 1897) moves so much in the old grooves. It begins 
again with Dlpahkara and proceeds then (similarly to the Nik. S,, o/. 
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IX. — Sinhalese Writings. 

30. Among Sinhalese writings the extensive P u j 4 v a 1 i 
first comes into notice, as well as some smaller works of more 
general contents, such as the Nikaya-sahgraha and the 
Dhatuvamsa. Secondly we have chronicles which are 
concerned with the history of the kings. The concluding 
chapter of the Pujavali just mentioned serves as their model, 
containing a list of the Sinhalese princes from Vijaya to Para- 
kramab&hu Pandita (second half of the thirteenth century), 
with a concise description of each reign. Rajaratnakara 
and Rajavali are more modern. Naturally these writings 
are here only considered so far as they treat of the episodes 
covered by the epic tradition, i.e., as far as Mah&sena (about 
300 a.d.). 

The Pujavali is unfortunately not yet completely edited. 
But from Wickremasinghe’s* analysis of its contents we can 
gather that in spite of many additions and digressions in the 
arrangement of material it follows entirely the traditional 
conventions. It begins, after the introductory passage, with a 
chapter on Buddha’s existence as Sumedha, and the first 
vyakarana ; the other vpdkarana are shortly dealt with in the 
second chapter. Then follow, after an appendix, a very 
detailed history of Gotama Buddha on to the distribution of 
the relics (chapter XXXII., 2), the Three Councils, the early 
history of Ceylon under the former Buddhas, the three visits 
of Gotama, the epoch from Vijaya to Devanampiyatissa, the 
mission of Mahinda, and at last the epitome of the whole 
history of the Island which I mentioned before. One can see 
it is the usual material with the usual arrangement. The 
author of the Pujavali , Mayurapada Thera, wrote in the second 
half of the thirteenth century, and was a contemporary of 

below in 30) to the history of the life of Buddha ;,then follow the First 1 
Second, and Third Councils (pp. 3,5, 8), the missions (p. 10), the for- 
mation of the sects (p. 13), the visit of the Buddha to Lapkd (p. 15), 
the history of Mahinda (p. 16), the amrigaparampard (p. 19). Entire 
passages are taken word for word out of the Smp. ; thus, p. 5, 28-6, 
11 from Smp. 293, 22-35 ; p. 17, 13-19, 22 from Smp. 321, 16-34 and 
323, 9-324, 12. The Smp. is also quoted, e.g., pp. 19,23; the Ak. 
repeatedly, e.g. , pp. 7, 19; 9, 25. By the latter, the “old Ak.” cannot 
of course be meant, which certainly was no longer accessible to the 
author. Perhaps the M. is thereby understood, which was made use 
of along with the Smp. ( e.g ., for the story, 6, 13 et seq .), c/. M. Bode, 
S4s., Introd., pp. 2, 3. 

* Catal. of Sinh. Manuscripts, p, 32 et seq. A critical edition done 
according to European methods, with sensible division of chapters and 
paragraphs, would be of great use. The first volume of an edition by 
H. Jayatilaka (chaps. 1-4) appeared in Colombo, 1887. On other 
extracts of single sections see again Wickromasinghe, Catal, of 
Sinhalese Printed Books, 125-126, 
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Dhammakitti Thera, by whom the Mahavamsa was extended. 
The question as to which source in particular he drew his 
material from is reserved for later research. 

The Nikaya-sarigraha of Dhammakitti (end of fourteenth 
century)* shows in the general arrangement of the material, 
as also in the details, the dependence on the sources mentioned. 
It also begins with Diparikara Sumedha. Then follow the 
episodes in the usual order : birth in the house of Suddhodana, 
who is descended from the dynasty of Mahasammata (cf. M. 2) ; 
flight from the house — the episode of Sujata and Sotthiya is 
here almost a word for word translation of the text of the 
PThv.f; Buddha’s Nirvana; the wickedness of Subhadda 
(c/. Smp. 283, 7 ; MT. 92, 25) ; First Council (for the descrip- 
tion of the hall built by Ajatasattu, p. 3, 16 et seq., see Smp. 
287, 19 ; MBv. 89, 8 et seq.) ; enumeration of the canonical 
writings (p. 3), in which also the books of the Abhidhamma- 
Pitaka are named, although these only came into existence 
later, and in the CV. are not even known £ ; Indian kings to 
Kalasoka (p. 4 = list in M. 4, 1 seq. ; MBv. 96, 1) ; Second 
Council (== CV. XII. ; Smp. 293, 22 et seq. ; MBv. 96, 7 et 
seq.). The Vajji monks deceive Kalasoka; repentance of the 
king (p. 5 = M. 4, 31 et se#.,part literal translation ; c/., e.g., 
p. 5, 12 et seq. with M. 4, 37 et seq.). Formation of the sects 
(p. 6 ; list = M. 5, 1 et seq.; MBv. 96-97). Successors of 
Kalasoka ( = MBv. 98, 6 et seq.; also the names of the Nanda 
princes are enumerated in agreement with the MBv. (7/. with 
this, above on p. 78). Reign of Dhammasoka ; his building of 
monasteries (p. 7 ; cf., e.g., 7, 5 = M. 5, 23 ; PThv. 28, 23). 
Mahinda and Sahghamitta enter the order. Heresy under 
Asoka (= Smp. 306, 35 ; MBv. 103, 5 ; cf., e.g., p. 8, 4, the 
sending out of two Yakkhas, in order to summon the monks 
to the Council = M. 5, 267 ; MBv. 109, 2, but wanting in the 
Smp.). Third Council; beginning of new sects, list of the 


* Nikaya Sabgrahawa, or Sasanawataraya, a History of Buddhism 
in India and Ceylon, by Dewarakshita Dharmakirti Mahdthera, ed. by 
Wickrernasinghe, Colombo, 1890. For the author and his times see 
Wickremasinghe, Catal. of Sinh. Manuscr., p. 73. The author of the 
Nik. S. is not to be confounded with Dhammakitti, the one who enlarged 
the M. 

f Ci. Nik. S. 2,20-23: ikbitiSujdtd nam eitu-duva dun mihiri kiri - 
bata valaudd sal-venehi divd-vihdra kola savas-velehi Sotthiya nam 
bamuneku visin elavanalada kusa-tana at a mitak gena bo-meda hard 
elarnba esatu-bd-mulhi kusa-tana said vaguruvd . . . .with PThv. 16, 21—25 : 
.... Sujdtdya dinnapdydsam paribhuhjitvd .... mahdvanaaande .. .. 
divdbhdgam vitindmetvd sdyanhasamaye Sotthiyena dinnam tinamutthim 
gahetvd .... bodhimandam druyha tindni santharitvd .... 

X Oldenberg, The Vinaya Pitakam, I., Introd., p. XV, ft seq. ; Iiern^ 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp, 1-2, 
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same, and their sacred writings (pp. 8-9 ; cf. M. 5, 12-13).* 
Kings of Ceylon from Vi jay a to Devanampiyatissa, and the 
mission work of Mahinda (pp. 9-10, agreeing with the M.). 
The kings to Valagamaba (the princes of the Rohana dynasty 
from Mahanaga to Kavantissa = M. 22, 2 et seq. are simply 
inserted in the list between Elala and Dutugemunu). Writing 
down of the canonical scriptures — dcariyaparampara 
(pp. 10-11 = Smp. 313-314). Building of the Abhayagiri 
monastery (cf. pp. 11, 14 with M. 33, 846, and 11, 15 with M. 
33, 816) and the arising of the Dhammaruci sect there. The 
kings to Voharakatissa (p. 12, with small differences from 
the M., cf. 33). Suppression of the Dhammaruci sect which 
belongs to the Vetulla vada. Kings to Goth'abhaya, and the 
formation of the Sagaliya sect (M. 5, 13, named only). Sup- 
pression of the Vetulla teachings. History of Sarighamitta, 
and persecution of the monks of the Maha vihara under Maha- 
sena (pp. 13-14 = M. 3G, 113 et seq.; 37, 1 et seq.). 

We see again that the Samanta-Pasadika, the Mahavamsa, 
the Mahabodhivamsa, the Thupavamsa. indirectly or directly 
supply the material which the author of the Nik. S. compiles. 
He introduces little new material from other sources. The 
history of the sects is handled with greater detail than in the 
writings just mentioned. Thus we learn, c.g . , that the Sagaliya 
sect branched off from the Dhammaruci of the Abhayagiri 
Vihara, and took their name from the Thera Sagala, who was 
the head of the sectarians. It had its centre in the Dakkhina- 
giri Vihara. This happened under Gothabhaya, 795 years 
after Buddha’s Nirvana — 252 A.D.f Also the List of the sects 
formed after the Third Council is somewhat different in the 
Nik. S. from the M., as we have just seen. The catalogue of 
the writings of the different sects on p. 9 is entirely new. I 
am not able to say from what source Dhammakitti took this 


* The first six names agree : Hemavata, Kajagiriva, Siddhatthikd, 
Pubbaseliy&, Aparaseliy&, and Vajiriyd. The same list is also found in 
the Kathav. P.A. , p. 5. Then follow in the M. the Dhammaruci and 
the Sagaliy&, in the Nik. S. the Vetulla, Andhaka, and Anyamaha- 
sanghika. Of these the Dhammaruci and the Vetulla, according to 
Nik. S. 12, 14 et seq., are the most closely connected ; the former are a 
branch of the latter. But the Andhakd, which are mentioned several 
times in the Kathav. P.A., and the Anyamahasanghika, are mentioned 
neither in the M. nor the D. The D. gives in 5, 54 the list of the sects 
above named, with this single difference, that instead of the Vajiriya 
it mentions the Apararajagirikd. 

t Pp. 12-13. 67. Ed. Muller, Pali proper names, JPTS., 1888, and 

the word Sagalika. The M. alludes to the event (33, 99) : “ Thus the 
Abhayagiri monks separated from the Therav&da, but those of the 
Dakkhina Vihdra separated themselves from the Abhayagiri monks 
But the verses 99-101 are not commented on in the T. ! For the Dhanp 
marucl and the S4galik& see also S6s,, V, 24, 15 et seq , 
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contribution to the history of the sects. I should remark that 
the Kathav. P.A. does not even mention the Sagaliya. 

I should like to make a comment on one passage of the 
Nik. S., because in it a little piece out of the old Ak. appears 
to have been preserved. M. 4, 38 et seq. relates that Kalasoka, 
after he had given ear to the insinuations of the Vajji monks, 
had had in the night a dreadful dream. “ The king was very 
alarmed; to comfort him the Theri Nanda, the sinless one, 
came to him through the air : Thou hast committed a wicked 
deed. Propitiate the pious men, become their disciple, and 
protect the faith. If thou so doest, it will be good for thee. 
Thus she spoke, and vanished.” The MT. adds the following 
remark to this (108, 8): ubhinnam vacanapafivacanam pana 
Atthakathdyam eva vuttam. In reality the Nik. S. 5 gives 
the dialogue in a more detailed form. Possibly the passage is 
derived directly or indirectly through the medium of an 
unknown MS. from the Atthakatha.* 

31. The Dhatuvamsaf belongs to the cycle of sagas 
from Malaya and Rohana. It contains therefore many popular 
traditions which are not found in works belonging to the cycle of 
the Ak. But notwithstanding that, the strong dependence of 
the Dhv. on the M. is easily recognizable. The T)hv. does not 
seem to be an independent chronicle. Its contents coincide 
exactly with the Pali work Nalatadhatuvamsa,J that has 
only so far existed in MS.; it is thus probably only a Sinhalese 
translation of the same, like we possess of the MBv. and of the 
Thv. But as there is no edition of the Nal. Dhv. known to exist, 
we must for the time depend on the Sinhalese version. The 
author of the S. Dhv. is Kakusandha ; he gives his name in the 
last strophe. It is not certain when he lived. The name and age 
of the author of the original work in Pali are as yet unknown. 

The Dhv. also begins, according to general custom, with 
Dipahkara, and then continues with the birth and life of 
Buddha. The history of the three visits of Buddha to the 
island of Ceylon then follows. The accounts of the first two 
visits agree exactly with the M. : p. 2, 34-4, 5 = M. 1, 19 - 43 , 

* Of the verse quotations in the Nik. S., that on p. 4 = M. 5, 282; 
on page 8 = MBv. 11 i , 3 ; onp. 12-M. 30, 41 ; on p. 14 — M. 38, 75. 
With the last two the M. is named as source. 

f Dhatuwansaya of the Thera Kakusandha, published by Gintota 
Dhammakkhanda, Dodanduwa, 2433 a.b. 1890 a.d. (Sinhalese 
title). — De Zoysa, Catal., p. 17. 

J Of. De Zoysa, Catal., p. 19. The S. Dhv. has exactly the same five 
chapters, which are here mentioned from the Nal. Dhv. : 1. Budunge- 
tuntardgamana , pp. 1-9 ; 2. Budun-ge parinirvdnap aid , pp. 9-12 ; 3. 
Dhdiuparampardkathd , pp. 12-19 ; 4. Pakinnaka , pp. 19-29 ; 5. Dhdtu - 
nidhdna-kathd , pp. 29-47. In the Gv. 62, ‘j, 7, the Nal, Dhv, is men* 
tioned, but no author is given. 
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and p. 4, 9-4, 32 = M. 1, 44-70 (somewhat shortened in the 
Dhv.). The third visit, p. 4, 37-8 end , is on the contrary treated 
much more fully than in M. 1 , 71-83. The resolution conceived 
by Buddha and the preparation which he engaged in 
are exhaustively described. The story itself gives a quantity 
of new details and names. We can conclude from it that 
popular tradition concerning the visits of Buddha was not 
exhausted by the M. and its contents. Still the Ak. could 
scarcely have been fuller ; for the MT., which comments very 
thoroughly on the introductory chapter of the M., would 
otherwise doubtless have given additions from it. The author 
of the Dhv. has therefore drawn from local traditions or from 
one of the sources independent of the M. containing them. 

Thus, e.g . , the Dhv. , pp. 6-7, names the spirits whom Buddha 
charged with the care of the various sacred places dedicated 
by him ; as guardian spirit of the places of the Dighavapi 
(M. 1, 78; D. 2, 60) he appointed the divyaputra Mahasena ; 
as guardian spirit of those of the Mahathupa (M. 1 , 79) the 
devardja Visala ; as guardian spirit of those of the Thuparama 
(M. 1, 82) the divyaraja Prthivipala. In the same way 
Buddha dedicated the places of the Maricavatti Vihara, of the 
tope at Kataragama, of the Tissa Mahavihara, and of the 
Naga Mahavihara, and appointed as guardians the spirits 
Indaka, Mahaghosa, Samanihara, and Mahinda. It is con- 
ceivable that Buddha also prophecied the erection of the 
u fair white dagoba, southwards from the Mahaveligahga, 
lying not far from the S6ru tank, in form like a bubble, com- 
parable to the Kailasa mountain.” For that is the tope in 
which afterwards the frontal bone relic (naldta-dhdtu) was 
placed, of which the Dhv. treats. 

In the episode of the Naga King Sumana, the Dhv. differs 
also from the M. Sumana (pp. 5-6) is summoned by Buddha to 
accompany him. This he does with his followers, and holds 
the tree, in which he dwells, as a covering over Buddha’s head. 
This is clearly the Samiddhisumana of M. 1 , 52 et seq ., but 
here he is Buddha’s companion on his second journey. The 
D. agrees with the M. (2, 16 et seq.), which calls the Deva 
simply Samiddhi. According to Dhv. 7-8, Sumana is ordained 
the guardian spirit of the future Nalata Dagoba. This occurred 
at the foundation, because under eariier Buddhas in past births 
he had been the keeper of the relics which had been left by 
them in Ceylon.* Later Sumana’ s mother, who had remained 
in Jetavana, followed her son to Ceylon. 

* Here also the Dhv. differs from the M. According to the latter 
( 1 , 54 et seq,) Samiddhisumana was in an earlier birth a man in Ndgadipa, 
and was re-bom as Deva of a R&j6yatana tree in Jetavana, as reward 
lor the servioes which he had rendered to a Pacceka Buddha. 
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The second chapter of the Dhv. describes in the usual way 
the death of the Buddha and the distribution of the relics. 
But chapter III. introduces new material, viz., the history of 
the naldta-dhdtu (pp. 12-17). The relic belonged originally 
to the, share which the Malla received. By Mahakassapa’s 
order Ananda brings it to Mahavana. After changing its 
place of abode many times Malnideva carried it to Ceylon. 
This was at the time when Mahanaga reigned in Mahagama 
(c/. M. 22). A wealthy man named Mahakala was the first 
to do honour to the relic. The king heard of it, and had 
it brought with great pomp into the town. After his 
father’s death Yatthalayatissa took charge of the relic, 
(pp. 17-18). Gothabhaya succeeded , who on dying entrusted 
it to Kakavannatissa (pp. 18-19). It is very remarkable 
that the M. tells us nothing about the veneration of the 
frontal bone relic by the Roliana princes. 

Chapter IV. is derived from popular sources and local 
traditions. A story from an earlier existence of Kakavan- 
natissa is first related in the manner of a Jataka (pp. 19-23). 
Then the virtues and merits of the king are described (23-25). 
There then follows a passage over Giriabhaya, the nephew of 
Siva of Kalyani and brother-in-law to Kakavannatissa, who 
erected a tope in his capital for the right eye tooth of Buddha, 
which had been in the charge of the Thera Mahinda. Likewise 
Kakavannatissa is appointed by the Thera Cullapiighipatika 
to build a tope for the naldta-dhdtu (pp. 27-29). All these 
are traditions which appear to be unknown to the M. 

The history of the building of that tope, of its dedication, 
and of the entombment of the relics is contained in the last 
chapter of the Dhv. The strong literary influence which 
the M. has exercised is here shown. The description of the 
building and dedication of the Mahathupa is used as the 
model for the whole description in the Dhv. (M. 28 el seq.). 
The account is simply transferred to the tope of Kakavanna- 
tissa. I will only mention the making of the bricks by Vissa- 
kamma, (p. 31 = M. 28, 8 ; PThv. 54, 30), the restoration of 
the relic cell with Mevan stone, pp. 32 to 33 = M. 30, 59 and 
96 ; Thv. 64, 19 and 67, 16) and especially its decoration, 
which is similar even in details to the dhdtugabbha in the 
Mah&thupa (pp. 33-34 — M. 30, 60 et seq . Thv. 64, 20 et seq.). 
The dedication of the monastery and the fixing of its boun- 
daries (pp. 46-47) have also their prototypes in the M., where 
the boundaries of the Tissarama are ceremoniously fixed in just 
such a similar way by Devanampiyatissa (M. 15, 188 et seq.). 
It is distinctly seen that for these descriptions of details, where 
local traditions cannot be utilized, the author of the Dhv. has 
been forced to depend on works written for other purposes. 
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32. Of the chronicles which are mentioned in the beginning 
of 30 I will refer first of all to the younger, the R a j a va 1 i. 
It appears to have been written in the beginning of the 18th 
century, for its account ends with Vimala Dhamma Suriya 
(1679-1701).* I incline to the opinion that the Raj a v . has not 
had many authors, but one only.| Certain differences in style 
seem to prove that the author has taken many passages word 
for word from older sources. The introduction and the 
legendary history of the Rajav. are original. It begins with a 
cosmological survey, which then on p. 2 leads to a kind of 
geographical description of India, which consists of an enu- 
meration of provinces and towns. Then follows, corresponding 
to chapter II. of the M. and III. of the D., the list of dynasties 
from the mythical king Mahasammata to Siddhattha, the 
Buddha. But the account of the Rajav. is not only ‘distinct 
from the two older epics in many details, but contains also 
new material in legends and myths that must originate from 
other sources still unknown to us. It is this material which 
gives an independent value to the passages treating of ancient 
Sinhalese history before Mahasena ; the later sections are not 
here taken into account. 

Thus, e.g., p. 4, the reign of Mahasammata is described as a 
kind of golden age. Of the King Cetiya it is related (p. 5) 
that he first introduced falsehood into the world, and as 
punishment for which the earth had devoured him. Under 
Mah&pratapa (pp. 6-7) murder and other crimes entered in, and 
since then the length of the life of princes was shorter. On 
p. 8 follows the history of the founding of the Sakya dynasty. 
It follows closely the account in MT. 84, 4 et seq., and is 
probably borrowed from this. It has already been shortly 
mentioned on p. 38, and contains the following : Aritta, also 
called “ the third Okkaka,” had by his first wife four sons and 
five daughters ; by his second, a son named Jantu. In his 
joy over the boy he granted the mother a wish. She desired 
that her son should succeed to the throne. $ Only with reluct- 
ance did Aritta redeem the promise given. The four elder 
sons retired into the jungle, accompanied by their sisters, and 
founded there a city according to the command of the sage 
Kapila, which they named Kapilavatthu. They each married 

* Raj&valiya, or a. Historical Narrative of Sinhalese Kings,. . . .ed. by 
B. Gunas^kara, Colombo, 1899; R&javaliya, &c., ed. (in English) by 
B. Gunas^kara, Colombo, 1900. 

+ Spence Hardy, Mamml of Buddhism, p. 539, has referred to the 
R&j&v. Cf. further Upham, Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, I., 
p. xvi., and again Wickremasinghe, Catal. of Sinh. Manuscr., pp. 75-77. 

t The motif is reminiscent of the well known story in the lUmayana, 
where Kaikeyi wishes in the same way to secure for her son, Bharata, 
the succession to the throne before Rama. 
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their four younger sisters, putting the eldest in the place of 
their mother, and became the fathers of the Sakya race. 

The following episode (p. 10 et seq.) is new to me. The 
eldest sister was attacked by leprosy. Her brothers took her 
away into the forest, there dug a deep grave, let her down into 
it with all the means of life, and then covered the grave over 
with branches of trees. In the meantime, the king of Benares, 
Rama, was also attacked by leprosy and sought refuge in the 
same wood. Healing herbs had cured him of his disease. 
He found the princess, healed her with the plants which were 
known by him, and made her his wife. She bore him 32 sons.* 
Rama’s son heard of the resort of his father in the jungle, and 
built on the place where he had lived, the city of Koliya. The 
32 sons of Rama married the 32 daughters’ of the four kings 
of Kapilavatthu. Since then the princes of Koliya and of 
Kapilavatthu became one clan. 

The story, now following, of Vijaya’s early days (p. 12, 29 
et seq.) corresponds exactly to the passage in M. 6, 1 et seq. 
It is self-evident that the M. always remained the chief source 
for the later Sinhalese literature. Still there are to be found, 
here and there, if we look, traditions which are wanting in the 
M., or with which the M. does not harmonize. The story of 
Vijaya’s arrival in Ceylon (14, 9-19 and 15-25 et seq.) agrees 
with M. 7, 10 et seq. Then in the Kuveni legend we find some 
fresh true popular traits, f and the names of the two Yakkha 
towns in Ceylon, Laggala and Loggala, do not occur in the M.J 
The legend of the three visits of Buddha to Ceylon and of his 
prophecy of the Island as the future home of his teaching, is 
inserted in the story of Vijaya (-- M. 7, 1-9). 

The R a j a r a t ri a k a r a,§ which was written in all proba- 
bility under Vira Vikrama about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, also gives the history of Vijaya with much detail. 
It begins immediately with the story of a Vahga princess, who 
was the mother of Sihabahu, Vijaya’s father, by a lion ; it 
follows in general the same scheme as the Rajav. After the 
story of Vijaya’s arrival in Lapka, the legend of the earlier 
Buddhas and their connection with the Island, as well as the 

* “ She bare him twins 16 tunes, 32 boys (in all).” Sihaslvali, the 
mother of Vijaya, bare in like manner to her husband and brother, 
Sihabdhu, exactly the same number of sons. M. 6, 37 ; Rajav. 14, 2. 

f The story, of the three breasts of Kuveni and of her transformation 
into a mare m the fight with the Yakkhas. Cf. above, p. 23, note J. 

J It calls the one town Sinvatthu (7, 32) ; tho other is named in 
M r j. 179, 34, Laiikapura. But the name Srivatpura is mentioned in 
Raj&v. 16, 26. 

§ Raj aratnakaraya , or History of Ceylon, by Walgampaya Terun- 
nanse, ed. by Saddhananda, Colombo. 1887. Cf. Wickremasinghe, 
Catal. of Sinh. Manuscr., p. 73. 
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visits of Gotama Buddha, are inserted (p. 3 et seq.). On p. 5 
the thread of the story is again taken up. It seems to me that 
this arrangement of material influenced the author of the 
Rajav., or that both the Rajaratn. and the Rajav. found it 
in earlier sources. The Rajaratn. does not give any new facts 
in connection with the Vijaya saga. What it gives is extracts 
from the D. and M., from which it also quotes a long list 
of verses.* 

The P u j a v a 1 i in chapter XXXIII., Mahinda-pratipatti - 
pujdkathd, f deals witli the history of Vijaya quite shortly. 
It simply says, “ Once upon a time a daughter of the 
Kaliriga king who had married the king of Vaiiga land, had a 
daughter. She retired alone into the jungle, in consequence of 
a misdeed ; on the way she met a lion, had intercourse with 
him, and bare a son and a daughter whom she named Simha- 
bahu and Simhasivali. In course of time Simhabahu made 
his sister Simhasivali his wife, and lived as king in the land 
of Laja. The two sons of Vijaya landed on the island of 
Tammenna at the time of our Buddha’s Nirvana, under the 
protection of the prince of the gods, Sakka, in company with 
700 followers. With the help of a witch, named Kuveni, he 
killed and expelled the other Yakkhas who in some places 
had stayed behind, built in Tammenna a city, and reigned 
there 38 years.” 

We can now follow continuously the other account of our 
sources, comparing them among themselves and with the 
account in the M. 

33. Generally speaking it may be said that of the three 
chronicles the Rajaratn. stands closest to the M., and draws 
most extensively from it. The Piijav. and the Rajav! stand in 
nearer relation to each other, for we find between them many 
important agreements. As may be expected, the Rajaratn. has 
also had the Piijav. before it, and has occasionally copied it, 
and likewise the Nik. S. The Rajav. shows some originality. It 
introduces details in the different accounts which oertainly bear 
popular traits, as we have already seen in the Kuveni legend. 

* They are, v. II. — D. 9, 2 ; III. D. 9, 4 : IV. = D. 9, 6 ; V.-VI. 
= D. 9, 21-22 ; VII.-IX. = D. 9, 23-25 : X. = D. 9, 28 ; XI. = D. 9, 
30 ; XIII. = M. 7, 74 ; XIV. =r M. 7, 42 ; XV. ^ D. 9, 20 ; XVI. = M. 
I, 19 ; XVII. = M. 1, 26 ; XVIII -=• M. 1, 27 ; XIX. = M. 1, 84 ; 

XX. M. 7, 4; XXI. =■ D. 11, 9. The quotations v. XI., XV., 

XXI. do not correspond exactly. It has already been mentioned on 
p. 81 that the Rajaratn. has taken over its whole introduction from 
the Dal. Pdj. 

f A Contribution to the History of Ceylon, extracted from thePdjA- 

waliya (by B. Gunasdkara), Colombo, 1893. A Contribution 

translated by B. Gunas^kara, Colombo, 1895. Text and translation 
include Puj6v. chap. XXXTTT., 3 and 4, and chap. XXXIV. 
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Verbal agreement between the Piijav. and the Rajaratn. is 
found, e.g ., in the history of Valagamaba and the seven Damila 
princes who for a short time usurped the throne from him!* 
Further, in the history of the reign of Coranaga,f where the 
Rajaratn. interweaves a quotation in its usual way. Also in the 
story of the festivities arranged by Mahadeliya, the R&jaratn. 
agrees verbally with the Piijav. ; the Rajav. depends here in 
the minutest way, in parts even in wording, on the Piijav. J 
Lastly, verbal agreement is found between the Piijav. and 
Rajaratn. in the story of Adagcmunu,§ as well as in that of 
Gajabahu, to which I shall later refer. 

The Rajaratn. has probably taken the dcariyapar am parti 
from the Nik. S. 10-11, which it inserts (15, 28-34) before it 
gives the account of the written record of the Pali canon under 
Valagamaba. But it must be emphasized that the list of 
names in the Rajaratn. differs repeatedly from those contained 
in the Nik. S., as well as from those in the Smp. The account 
of the Three Councils, which Rajaratn. 6-10 inserts in the 
history of Devenipetissa, in order to lead on to Mahinda and 
his mission, is certainly derived from the Nik. S. The whole 
is only an abstract put together like a mosaic, from single 
passages of the original, out of Nik. S. 3-10. 

I mention finally a number of isolated references which the 
Rajaratn. alone gives and which it has taken direct from 
the M., while in the Piijav. and Rajav. they are wanting. A 
description of the treasures in the relic cell of the Great Tope 
for example is given in the reign of Bhatiya (17-18), which is 
added to M. 30, 62 et seq. The description of the different 
festivities (18-19) which Bhatiya arranged in honour of the 
tope, is derived from M. 34, 40 et seq. The merits of the King 
Vahap are set forth exhaustively in 22, 16 et seq., according to 
M. 35, 71 et seq . Also the description of the works of Vya- 
vaharatissa (24-25) is taken from M. 36, 30 et seq., and many 
other such details. 

Examples of verbal agreement between the Piijav. and tjhe 
Raj&v. are numerous enough to prove that the author of the 

* Piij&v. 18, 2-19, 7 — Rajaratn. 15, 18-25. Cf. M. 33, 34 et seq. 
The Piij&v. calls the queen whom the Damila carried off, Somi, the 
R&jaratn. names her Sobhita, in the M. 33, 55 she is called Somadevi. 
The names, generally speaking, are extraordinarily uncertain. 

f Piij&v. 19, 11-16 = Rajaratn. 16, 26-17, 7. Cf. M. 34, 11. The 
Rdjaratn. 17, 12-13 has also taken from the Piijav. 19, 23 and 24, the 
names of the lovers of Anuld, Vasukhiya and Belatissa. 

t Piij&v. 20, 10-16 from siyak yodun - Rajaratn. 19, 25-31 (see 
R&j&v. 37, 34-38, 4). Piijav. 20, 1-10 verbally = Raj4v. 37, 28-34. 
Cf. M. 34, 68 et seq. (Mahadathika). 

§ Prij&v. 20, 19-22 Rdjaratn. 20, 7-9. Cf. M. 35, 1 et seq. 
( Amandagamani). 

H 


56-06 
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latter made use of the former and has copied it. Thus the 
story of Pandukabhaya, that of King Asel, of Makalantis, of 
Vehcp, and of Detu Tissa agree in both sources.* * * § In 
another account there is no agreement in actual wording, 
but the similarity of idea is so great that here also a direct 
borrowing seems to be certain. This is the case, e.g ., with the 
arrival of El ala, where the Rajav. introduces only a few sup- 
plementary notes about the landing place, and the size of the 
army led by Elala, about Bhatiya’s visit to the relic cell in the 
Ruvanveli Dagoba, and about the overpowering of the demon 
“ red eye ” by Siri-sahga-bo.| The Piijav. and the Rajav. are 
also the only sources which relate of the famine named the 
beminiti-sdya.% Neither the M. nor the Rajaratn. mention 
it. The Piijav. and Rajav. differ however so far from each 
other that the former places it in the reign of Vajagamaba, 
the latter in that of Ooranaga. 

But the passage on Mahasen, the last king of the u Great 
dynasty,” is especially important. The Raj&v. repeats here 
only the account in the Piijav.§ But the latter passes over 
in silence the evil deeds of Mahasen, the persecution of the 
monks of the Mahavihara or the destruction of the Loha- 
pasada, and relates only his meritorious deeds. The M. 
finishes with the words, “ Thus this prince heaped up good 
deeds and evil deeds in great numbers.” The Piijav. ends, 
“ He reigned 27 years and entered into the world of gods” One 
might almost believe that this is no mere coincidence, but that 
it is more likely that the Piijav. , as well as the Rajav. expressed 
a tradition which did not go back to the Mahavihara. It 
should perhaps also be said that the Piijav. and Rajav. 
do not mention the suppression of the Vaitulya sect under 

* Piijav. 2, 7-12 ~ Rajav. 18, 2-19, 2; Pii|av. 16, 6-8 =. Rajav. 
20, 32-34 (c/. M. 21, 11); Piijav. 19, 26-28 =- R&jav. 37, 18-20 
(c/. M. 34, 28; Kalakaiuu Tissa); Piijav. 20, 32-21, 4 — R&j&v. 
38, 12-19 (<•/. M. 35, 69 et seq . , Vasabha) Still the two sources differ 
again in the names of the tanks made by the king : Piijav. 22, 31-23, 
6 - R&jAv. 41, 25-31 (c/. M. 36, 118 et seq.) y but the Raj&v. leaves out 
the names of the tanks, and differs also from the Piij&v. with regard to 
the names of the monasteries. 

t Piij&v. 16, 8-12 — Rajav. 21, 1-10; Piij&v. 19, 28 et seq. = 
R&j&v. 37, 21 et seq. (c/. M. 34, 49 et seq.) , Pujav. 21 , 3 et seq.~ R&jav. 
40, 10 et seq. Also in the story of the end of Siri-sahga-bo we meet 
verbal agreement at the beginning (Piijav. 22, 9 et seq. ~ Rajav. 40, 22 
et seq.) and at the end (P. 22, 28-31 — R. 41/21-24). 

t Ptfj&v. 19, 8; R&jav. 36, 22 et seq. According to the R. the 
famine happened in the beginning of the Saka aera — 78 a.d. Of. 
further on. 

§ Piijdv. 23, 6-29 = Rajav. 41 , last line, to 42, 23. The P. puts the 
end of Mah4s4na and therefore the Mahavamsa at 846 years 9 months 
26 days a.b., the R. 844 years 9 months 25 days a.b. — 304, or perhaps 
302 A.D. 
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Vyavaharatissa and Gothabhaya. The Rajaratn. 27, 3 et seq. 
follows in its account of Mahasen that of the M., and speaks 
also in 24, 26 et seq. and 27, 5 et seq. of the opposition of the 
Vaitulya sect. 

The Rajav. introduces new details into the story of K&van- 
tissa, the father of Dutthagamani. On the whole it runs side 
by side with M. 22, 13 ei seq., although the story here is rather 
concise and in some points less clear than in the Rajav. The 
Rajav. gives the account thus Lk Kelanitissa* had a younger 
brother, who held forbidden intercourse with the queen. This 
came to the king’s ears. The latter ordered a Rodiya to 
come to him privately, and said to him • k I shall summon 
my royal retainers and my younger brother ; if 1 then ask thee, 
Is there any one who is of lower caste than thou ( thou shalt 
answer, The younger brother who lives in the same house 
(with the elder brother) is of lower caste than I.’ When the 
Rodiya was asked in the midst of the royal com pany, he 
answered just as he had been instructed. The prince feeling 
the disgrace of these words left Kclani and went to dwell 
in Udugampola. 

“ At that time there lived at Kclani a presbyter with 500 
monks as followers, who offered flowers at the Kclani temple 
and recited constantly the holy texts, and who received alms 
on that account from the king. Kavantissa, the king’s 
brother, had become a pupil of the presbyter and wrote simi- 
larly to his teacher. | Whilst he was staying once at Gdugam- 
pola, he ordered a man to assume the yellow robe, wrote a 
letter to the queen, in which he poured out his grievous 
troubles to her, delivered it to the man dressed as a priest, and 
sent him away with the injunction, 4 When the priest with 
his 500 followers resorts to the king’s palace in order to 
receive alms, join thyself to them, take a back place, and let 
them also give alms to thee. When the presbyter goes away 
after receiving alms the queen will accompany him and walk 
seven steps from the door of the king’s palace. At that time 
let this letter fall close by the queen.’ The man went, as 
though he wished to participate in the almsgiving, and 
secretly let the letter fall close by the queen. But the king 

♦ Raj&v. 21, 14 et seq. Kelanitissa belonged, like K&vantissa, to the 
Rohana dynasty which Mahanaga, the younger brother of Devanam- 
piyatissa, had founded. One branch of the family resided m Kelani, 
the other in Mahag&ma (R&j&v. 20, 24 ; 21, 12). Kelanitissa was in 
all probability a brother or cousin of Gothabhaya, the father of K&ka- 
vannatissa. Cf. Piijav. 16, 16 and 17. 

f This story is certainly not concerned only with the disguise of 
handwriting, as B. Gunas^kara understands in his translation. Thus 
the Sinhalese should not be so understood : raju-ge mat meterunvahanse- 
gen akuru igea-gena e terun-vahanse-ge akuru hetiya-ta liyanneya. 

h2 
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heard the rustle of the falling letter, turned round, and saw 
that the queen picked it up. He came back, took it out of her 
hand, and thought, ‘ The writing is no other (than the priest’s) , 
the villain writes letters to my queen.’ He ordered the 
presbyter to be seized, thrown into a pot of oil, and boiled. 
He had the man bound who had brought the letter, and 
then thrown into the river. Also the queen was bound and 
drowned. 

“ The King Kelanitissa, who had acted thus foolishly 
because he had not recognized his brother’s handwriting, 
and because he did not know that the prince wrote like his 
teacher, left, in his delusion, the presbyter to boil for seven 
days in the pot of oil into which he had thrown him, but the 
oil was as cold water. By virtue of his spiritual sight the 
presbyter saw that he had to atone for a sin he had committed 
in a previous existence, for, when a shepherd, he had killed a 
gnat in cooking some milk. He spoke smiling, this is the 
result of earlier committed sins ; he therefore called together 
the people and expounded to them how that his present body 
was only a stain on the Buddhahood, after which he was con- 
sumed to ashes. 

“ It should be known that before this time the sea was 
distant from Kelani seven yav ( about 25 miles) . But on account 
of the gods becoming angry, who had charge of Lanka, the 
ocean began to rise. In the Dvapara Age the fortress, 25 
palaces, and 400,000 rows of houses belonging to Havana, 
were sunk in the sea in consequence of his wickedness. Now, 
on account of the wickedness of Kelanitissa, eleven -twelfths of 
Lanka was swallowed up by the ocean, including 100,000 ports, 
970 fishing villages, and 470 pearl fishing villages.* Manna- 
rama was preserved, and of the ports Katupitimadampe 
remained standing. 

“ When the King Kelanitissa heard of the rising of the ocean 
he ordered his youngest daughter to wash her hair, take a bath, 
to dress herself in a silken cloth which had never before been 
used, and to put on her jewels ; he then had a boat brought, 
commanded the princess to take her place inside, covered it up, 
and fastened above it an inscription ; then he sent the boat 
out to sea.f The king himself mounted his elephant in order 
to watch the rise of the waters. But the angry flood overcame 
the elephant and the king, and brought him, as if enveloped 
by the fiery glow of the Avici hell, to a place where the water 


* We have here a local story of the flood, winch belongs evidently to 
the popular traditions of Rohana. 

f Interesting reminiscence of human sacrifice. Of. for the subject 
Frazer, The Golden Bough. II., 38 et seq. 
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disappeared into a brazen funnel, surrounded by .flames ;* 
it plunged the king into this hole, and here he had to suffer 
pains. 

“ But because the princess who had been offered to the 
ocean had done many meritorious deeds, and in a later life 
was to become the mother of the Buddha Maitreya, the cloud 
spirits and the sea gods led the boat by the wind southwards 
and drove it to Magama in the land of Ruhuna. Fishermen 
who supplied the King Kavantissa with fish came by, saw the 
boat on the sea and the inscription fixed thereon, and told the 
king of it. When the King Kavantissa heard of the matter 
he came and ordered the boat which was tossing on the sea 
to be brought to land. He saw the inscription fixed above, 
and read the words, * The daughter of King Kelanitissa, 
given as an offering to the sea . 5 When he had opened the 
boat, he sat the princess down on a heap of precious stones, 
poured water on her hands, and made her his queen. He built 
a monastery on that place, gave her the name of Vihara-maha- 
devi, and led her in festive procession to the town Magam.”f 
Eventually Viharadevi became the mother of Dutthagamani. 

The history of the Beminiti famine under Coranaga in the 
Rajav. is also an addition to the material of the epic, and con- 
tains popular features. Milindu , % the king of Sagal in Jambu- 
dvipa, conceived a sinful love for a Brahman woman, and did 
away with her husband by treacherously thought-out accu- 
sations. But the woman continued in her duty. She cursed 
the king with the words, “ As true as I have kept my honour 
shall the land of the king perish.” Thereupon she rubbed 
charcoal (andun anguru) on the soles of her feet, flung three 
handfuls of water into the air, clapped her hands three times, 
went into her house, shut the door, and died. The curse was 
fulfilled, no rain came, and for twelve years was there famine 

* The text reads : muda alakiri e etu hd raju galvd e raju Avicinara- 
kayehi ginid$lin veluvdk-men ginidplin vela-vasdgena 16-kabalaka diya 
nasana tena-ta gena-gos van sanda .... My translation is conjec- 
tural ; but B. Gunas6kara’s also does not satisfy. 

f In comparison with the M. the following points are new : (1) the 
incident with the Rodiyd. By introducing the man there is brought 
out at the same time a veiled threat against the adulterous queen. Cf. 
my Ceylon, p. 118 ; (2) the motif of the similar handwriting, by which 
is explained how the suspicion could fall on the presbyter ; (3) the 
details of the great flood and the sacrifice of the king’s daughter, 

J Rdj&v. 36, 23 et seq. According to the account of the R. the 
famine, as already said, happened in the beginning of the Sakya era 
(78 A,D.) in the reign of Coranaga. The same source reckons the death 
of this prince at 623 a.b. = 80 a.d. According to the chronology of the 
M. , Coranaga reigned 62-50 B.c. The Piijav. 19,8 supposes the 
sdya to be under Valagamabd, who, according to the M., reigned firdjp 
104 to 76 B.c. 
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in Jambudvipa. Ceylon also suffered three years in drought 
and bad harvests. 

Finally, the story of the death of Siri Sahghabodhi in the 
R&j&v. contains some points which are absent in the account 
in the M.* After the king had been driven out of the field 
by his rival, Gothabhaya, he retired into the jungle clothed as 
a monk, to the place where later the Attanagalu Vihara was 
built. A poor man met him here and began to hold a conver- 
sation with liim, not knowing who he was. He told him of 
the price that Gothabhaya had set on the head of Sahghabodhi. 
Afterwards he shared with him his food, consisting of rice and 
small fishes. The king pondered, if 1 am one day to become 
a Buddha then shall these small fish swim now in water. He 
called the gods to witness, and threw the fish into the tank, 
close by where he sat. And behold tl\ey swam gaily about 
in the water. He then scattered some rice about, and it 
began immediately to spout. Then Sahghabodhi told his 
name, and gave his head to the man as a thank offering for 
the meal he had had. But if the genuineness of his head was 
ever doubted then the man was to sprinkle it with sandalwood 
water and milk, anoint it, and place it on a seat ; then it 
would give a sign. He himself smote off his head from his 
body. The man brought it to King Gothabhaya, and as he 
doubted that it really was the head of his rival, the former 
proceeded as Sahghabodhi had instructed him. The head 
then rose three times into the air by the power of the gods 
and spoke these words : “I am King Siri Sanghabodhi.”t 

We thus see how from the Sinhalese sources, especially the 
Rajav., many details are added to the material of the M., the 
origin of which have been till now unknown. It should also be 
mentioned that the Rajav. 19, 8 (also MBv. 112, 19) names 
a king Ganatissa after the King Pandukabhaya, who is not 
found in the list of either the D. or M. It gives him a reign of 
40 years, without other mention of him, and to Panduk&bhaya 
a reign of 30 years. According to M. 10, 106 and also Pujav. 
2, 17 Pandukabhaya reigned 70 years; therefore it seems as 
if in the Raj&v. this period of the time is divided between the 
two princes. Otherwise Rajaratn. 6, 5 also names Ganatissa, 
but places him before Pandukabhaya, not after. 

* R&j&v. 40, 22 et seq. Cf . M. 36, 92 et seq. 

t The reference to the future Buddhahood of Sahghabodhi is new, 
compared with the account in the M. The subject is also not found 
m this form in the Hatthav., where the story of the self-sacrifice of 
the king is related in chap. VIII, Still, an indication of it is seen, 
when in VIII. 5 the king lets himself be comforted in giving away 
his head by the thought that he is carrying out the d&nap&ramitd by 
such affhattikaddna. The motif of the separated head acknowledging 
itself as Saiighabodhi is also new. Cf. Hatthav. VIIT., 11-12. 
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We have seen, therefore, that the Sinhalese chronicles here 
and there differ from the M. in details. But it is remarkable 
to note what they relate in agreement over the reign of 
Gajabahu. The account is here taken from a source otherwise 
quite unknown to us.* The M. only says of this prince, that 
he built or enlarged monasteries, erected thupas, and made 
the G4manitissa tank. Our Sinhalese chronicles differ entirely, 
and the Rajav. most of all. Tamils had already invaded 
the land from the Soli kingdom in the time of Gajabahu’s 
predecessors, and had carried off 12.000 prisoners. As Gaja- 
bahu was one night wandering round the city he heard a 
woman lamenting. He marked the house ; the next day the 
woman was brought before him, and he heard that she was 
sorrowing for her two sons, who had been carried away 
captive among the 12,000 prisoners to the Soji kingdom. 
The king set out immediately on an expedition against the 
Tamils. He took with him the giant Nila, struck the sea with 
an iron club so that it divided and he could cross it with his 
army, and advanced on the capital of the Soli kingdom. The 
Tamil king refused at first to free the prisoners. But Gaja- 
bahu grasped a handful of sand and pressed water out of it, 
then he took his club and squeezed water out of that. This 
proof of strength put the Tamil prince in such fear that he 
delivered up not only the Sinhalese prisoners but also an 
equal number of Tamils. Gajabahu gave the former back 
to their families and the latter he settled in various parts of the 
Island. The alms bowl of Buddha which had been carried off 
by the Tamils under Valagamaba, and other costly and sacred 
treasures, were also brought back to Ceylon by Gajabahu. 

Conclusions. 

34. The writings with which we have mostly been con- 
cerned, besides the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa, with 
their Tika, are, in chronological order, the following : — 

1. Samanta-Pasadika (first third of the fifth century). 

2. Mahabodhivamsa (l$st quarter of the tenth century). 

3. Dathavamsa (shortly after 1211), together with Da]ad& 
Pujavali (about 1300). 

4. Pali Thupavamsa (about 1250) and Sgh. Thupa- 
vamsa (shortly before 1260). 

5. Dhatuvamsa (period unknown). ‘ 

6. Pujavali (second half of the thirteenth century). 


* Of M. 35, 115 et seq. (D. 22, 13-14 ; 28) with Piij4v. 21, 6 et aeq . 
R6jaratn. 23, 9 et seq.; R6j6v. 38, 23 et seq. See also Raiiasi^ha, Which 
Gaja B6.hu visited India ? JRAS. C.B., No. 45, 1894, p. 144 ft wy. 
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7. Nikayasahgraha (end of the fourteenth century). 

8. Rajaratnakara (middle of the sixteenth century). 

9. Rajavali (beginning of the eighteenth century). 

The old Atthakatha forms the last original work to which 
we have to go back. On it the Samanta-P&sadika and the 
Jataka-Nid&nakatha depend, as well as the Dipavamsa and 
the Maha vamsa. These four works have become the principal 
authorities for the framework and contents of later tradition. 
All the later writings are dependent on them , and they have 
also borrowed from one another extensively. 

The Mahabodhi vamsa depends for the most part on 
the JNk., the Smp., and the M. Already in the first chapter 
of the MBv. we find worked out, apparently through the 
influence of the JNk., a special form of introduction, which 
then occurs in the same manner as introduction in all the 
later works. The form is this, that at first the history of 
Dipafikara and Sumedha is given in full detail. The following 
Buddhas are treated more summarily. Then comes the life of 
Gotama Buddha ; its history leads to the special subjects 
which the author wishes to treat of in his work. This is the 
constant pattern for the introduction in the later works, as 
Datha vamsa, &c. The second chapter of the MBv. depends 
also on the JNk. Passages in connection with the Three 
Councils and Mahinda are taken from the Smp., sometimes 
verbally. The dependence on the M., especially concerning 
the arrangement of material and the embellishment by verse 
quotations, is at the same time unmistakable here. The idea 
is also not altogether excluded that the author of the MBv. 
consulted the old Ak. occasionally. 

Speaking of the Dathavamsa, it may be accepted that 
the introduction of the MBv. served as model for its introduc- 
tory chapter. It took the material for the history of the visit 
of Buddha in chapter II. from \the M. For later sections it 
drew from local traditions. Material was also taken from the 
Mah&parinibbanasutta. 

As an example of a work characteristic of the compilatory 
method of working of that time tl^e Thupavamsa may 
serve. The JNk. is here also used as the basis for the intro- 
duction, the Smp. for the history of Asoka and the missions 
sent out under him, especially that of Mahinda, and the M. for 
the rest. Unquestionably the MT. was also made use of 
occasionally, also the M.P.S. and the D&thav., and possibly, 
for single passages, the Ak. Some passages in the Thv. are 
no doubt taken from other sources which we do not yet know. 

The Dhatuvamsa gives the legend of the visits of Buddha 
according to the M., after the conventional introduction, 
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which is quite concisely handled. Still, for that of the third 
visit, as for the later parts, local traditions were made use of 
which are not to be found in the epic. These traditions 
are often told in a form which is an evidence of the ever 
increasing authority of the poem of Mahan&ma. 

The Nikayasangraha is again a mere compilation 
which has grown out of the Smp., the MBv., the M., and the 
Thv. Whether it made use of the Ak. is not certain. 

The P u j a v a 1 i — I speak of the last chapter — the R a j a - 
ratnakara, and the R a j a v a 1 i depend for the most part 
on the M. It should be said of the Rajaratn., that it also 
made use of the Piijav. and the Nik. S., and it has taken its 
introduction from the Dal. Puj. The Rajav., after the M., 
made use of the Pujav., on which it depended for some 
important points, and also the Rajaratn. But the three last- 
named chronicles still have, if only in a measured degree, an 
Importance independent of the M., from which they differ in 
many details, through following other traditions. On the 
whole, the Rajavali presents more new material than the 
others, and that material evidently from popular tradition. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Comparative analysis of the Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa, 
with reference to parallels in other books. 

l)'(pava?nsa. Mahavamsa. 

I., 1-15.— Proem. I., 1-4.— Proem. 

JNk. 2-30; 30-44; MBv. 10-11; 5-10. — List of the earlier 

MT. 77, 14 et seq ., 35, 13-40, 21 ; Buddhas from whom the 
DAtha y . l , l i-22 ; Dal. Piij. 2-4; Bodhisatta received the pro- 

8-17; Dhv. 1 ; Nik. S. 1-2; San. phecy of his future Buddha- 
2, 9-15. hood. 

History of the life ol Buddha to the sambodhi : JNk. 47-68 ; MBv. 
12-28; MT. 40-41 ; Dath&v. 1, 23-36; Dal. Pu.) 4-6; PThv. 14 16, 
SThv. 1 7-^9 ; Dhv. 1, 12-21 ; Nik. S. 2, 5-20 ; Sas. 2, 16-27. 

I., 6-14. — Gotama attains 1 I., 11-13. — Gotama attains 

Buddhahood. [ Buddhahood. 

JNk. 68-77, MBv. 28-34; MT. 41, 25-42, 11 ; Dathav. 1, 37-60; 
Dal. Piij. 6-7 , PThv. 16 ; SThv.* 29-58 ; Dhv 1, 21-2, ‘ 10 : Nik. S. 2, 
20-28 ; Sas. 2, 27-3, 4. 

I., 15-28. — He foresees the 
futufe fate of Ceylon and the I 
church. 

MT. 42, 16-43, 23. I 

I., 29-44. — First teaching j I., 14-18. — First teaching 
activities of Buddha. activities of Buddha. 

JNk. 77 etseq.; MBv. 34 etseq.; MT. 43,24-44,34; D&th&v. 1,61-62; 
Dal. Pdj. 8 ; PThv. 16-17; SThv. (5*8-66), 66-69; Dhv. 2, 10 32; Nik. 
S. 2, 28-29. 

I., 45-81. — First visit to I., 19-30. — First visit to 
Lapka; transplantation of the Lapka; transplantation of the 
Yakkhas to Giridipa. Yakkhas to Giridipa. 

Smp. 332, 26-30; MBv. 130-131 ; MT. 44, 35-51, 15; PThv. 47, 

1-13 ; SThv. 134, 2-24 ; Dathdv. 2, 1-6 ;'Dal. Piij. 8-9 ; Dhv. 2, 32-3, 
16 ; Rajaratn. 4, 23-5, 10 ; Sas. 15, 27-30. 


MBv. 131, 14-17; MT. 51, 
15-37; PThv. 47, 13-24 ; *SThv.^ 
134, 24-135, 1 ; Ddth&v. 2, 7-10 ; 
Dal. Piij. 9, 11-25; Dhv. 3, 16-31 ; 
Rajav. 29, 26-32. 

PThv. 47, 25-35; SThv. 135, 
1-14 ; D&th&v. 2, 50-51 ; Dhv. 3, 
31-4, 7 ; ftAjAv. 29, 32-30, 10, 


I., 31-36. — Buddha preach- 
es to the Devas, and leaves 
behind the hair relic, over 
which Sumana erects the 
Mahiyangana Tope. 

37-43. — Further history of 
i the tope up toDutthag&mani, 
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Dipavawsa. Mahdvamsa. 

II., 1-51. — War between I., 44-70. — War between 
the Naga princes Mahodara the Naga princes Mahodara 
andOulodara. Buddha visits andCvUodara. Buddha visits 
Lapka for the second time and Lapka for the second time and 
settles the dispute. Homage settles the dispute. Homage 
of the Naga prince Mauiak- of the Naga prince Maniak* 
khika. khika. 

Smp. 332, 30-32; MBv. 131-132, Dathav. 2, 11-18; Dal. Piij. 
9-10 ; Dhv. 4, 9-36 ; Sas. 16, 1-2. 

11., 52-69.— Third visit of | I., 71-83. — Third visit of 

Buddha to Lanka to Maniak- | Buddha to Lanka to Maniak- 
kliika. Buddha consecrates ! khika. Buddha consecrates 
the place where the Bo-tree ! tlie future holy places of 
shall stand in the future. | Ceylon. 

Snip. 332, 32-333, 3; MBv. 132; Dathav. 2. 19 28 , Dal. Piij. 10, 
2-1 1,3, Dhv. 4-9 (c/ above, 31 ) , Sas 16, 2-7 

Continuation of the history of the life of Buddha : JNk. 81-94 ; 
MBv. 38-58. 

Buddha’s Nirvana : MBv. 82-85 ; PThv. 17-19 ; SThv. 69-71; 
Dathav. 2, 29-37 ; Dal. Puj 11, 3-30 ; Dhv 9-10 ; Nik. S. 2, 29-3, 1. 

Events immediately following the Nirvana, quarrel over the relics, 
and the division ot the same . Smp. 283 ; MBv. 85 ; MT. 92, 25 et seq 
PThv. 19-22, 22, 4-26; SThv. 71-77, 77, 17-85; Dathav. 2, 38-57 ; 
Dal. Piij. 12-13 , Nik. S 3, 1-9 ; R&jaratn. 6, 27-7, 6. 

111., 1-9. — Kings from Ma- j 11., 1-6- Kings from Mali a- 

hasammata to Accima. I sammata to Accima. 

MT. 79-80; Rajav. 5-7. 14. 

III., 10-13. —Explanation 
of the different numbers. 

III., 14-34a.— Kings from II., 7-9.— Dynasties before 
Accima to Makhadeva, nam- Makhadeva, stating only the 
ing the last prince in each number of the princes in each 
dynasty, as well as his resi- dynasty, 
dential town. « 

MT. 81-83, 7 ; Raj&v 7, 14 et ,seq. 

III., 346-416. — Kings from II., 10-11. — Kings from 
Makhadeva to Okkaka. Makhadeva to Okkaka. 

MT. 83, 7-84, 7; R&j&v 7, 18-8,7. Founding of the Sakyadynasty ; 
MT. 84, 8-85 ; R&jav. 8, 7-12, 23.^ 

III., 416-44a. — From Ok- II., 12- 15a. From Okkd- 
kakamukha to Jayasena. kamukha to Jayasena. 

III. , 446-47. — Sihahanu II. , 156-24.— Sihahanu and 

and his family, from which the family of Buddha. 

Buddha was descended. 

MT. 86, 87 ; Raj&v, 12, 23-28, 
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Dipavamsa. | Mahdvamsa. 


III., 48-50. — Summary. 

III. , 51-61.— Suddhodana 
and BMtiya ; Bimbisara and 
Ajatasattu and their connec- 
tion with Buddha. 

IV. , 1-26.— Five hundred 
chosen monks hold the First 
Council under the leadership of 
Kassapa. Upali and Ananda 
co-operate in establishing the 
canon. 

CV. XI. , D. 5, 1-15 ; Smp 
283-291 ; MBv. 85-96 ; Nik. S. 3, 
10-4, 17 ; Rajaratn. 7. 6-21 ; 
Sas. 3, 19-5, 25. 

AjataRattu built the Dhntunidh 


11., 25-32. — Bimbisara and 
Ajatasattu and their connec- 
tion with Buddha. 

MT. 88, p9. 

111., 1-42. — At the sugges- 
tion of Mahakassapa, five 
hundred monks hold the First 
Council in the Sattapanni cave 
near Rajagaha under the pro- 
tection of Ajatasattu, when 
the canon was established in 
its essential points by the 
joint assistance of the Theras 
Upali and Ananda. 

PThv. 26, 26-28, 12: SThv. 


85, 34—88, 21 ( T / M. 31, 17 et t*eq ; MT. 408 and 411. 

IV., 27-46. —Upali is recog- D. 5, 69-107; M. 5, 107-121 • 
nized as head of the church by ; 20, 26-21, 1. 

Buddha ; he is followed by 
Dasaka, then Sonaka. 


acariyaparampard ; Smp. 291-293; 313, 5-314, 16; cf. 341-343, 
Nik. S. 10-11 ; Rajaratn. 15, 28-34 ; Sas. 19, 28-20, 5. 


Smp. 321, 3-14; MBv. 96, 

1-6; Nik. S. 4, 17-21 ; Rajaratn. 
7, 22—26 ; history of Susunaga : 
MT. 100-101. 


IV., 47-53. — The Vajji 
monks proclaim the dasa 
vatihimi at Vesali. Seven 
hundred monks assemble at 
Vesali for the Second Council, 
and declare their allegiance to 
fche old teachings. 

CV. XII. ; D. 5, 16-38 ; Smp. 
293-294 ; MBv. 96-98 ; Nik. S. 4, 
21-6, 12 (episode of Iialasoka’s 
dream 5, 13-32) ; RAjaratn. 7-8 ; 
Sfis. 5, 27-7, 21. 


V., 1-15, — Second account 
of the First Council, 


IV., 1-8. — Udayabhadda, 
Anuruddha, Munda, Naga- 
dasa succeed Ajatasattu. 
Susunaga obtains the throne 
by insurrection ; his son is 
Kal4soka. 

IV., 9-65— The Vajji 
monks proclaim the dasa vat- 
thiini at Vesali. The Thera 
Yasa at first opposes it. He 
and other prominent monks 
lay the points of debate before 
Revata, who declares the dasa 
vatthuni as heresy, and sends 
back the delegates from the 
Vaj ji. The latter speak evil of 
their opponents to Kalasoka, 
who however is warned in a 
dream. The orthodox monks 
refute the dasa vattlmni at 
Vesali, and there hold the 
Second Council under thp 
guidance of Revata. 
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Dipavamsa. 

V., 16-38. — Second account 
of the Second Council. The 
Vajji monks accept the mahd- 
sahgiti , a modified canon, at a 
special Council. 

V., 39-54. — After this first 
schism many new sects are 
formed. 


MBv. 96-07. Of. MBv 109-110 
Sas. 14, 3-19 ; cf. 24, 10-25, 4. 

V., 55-59. — Prophecy of 
Tissa Moggaliputta. 

V., 60-68. — T.M. is dedi- 
cated to the priesthood by 
Siggava. 

V. , 69-107. — Enumeration 
of the heads of the Church 
from Upali to T.M. and the 
fixing of the length of their 
lives. The successor to T.M. 
is Mahinda. 

MBv. 98 (names of the sons of 
Asoka and of Nanda) ; Nik. S 0, 
29-7, 3 ; Rajaratn. 8, 10 et seq. 

History of the Nandas : MT 117, 
17 et seq. 

History of the Monyas : MT 
1 19, 8. Candagutta : 121,22 et seq . , 

124, 33 et seq. Bindusara, MT 124, 

3 et seq . Historjr of Asoka: MT. 

125, 36 et seq. His ascent to the 
throne: Smp. 299, 17 etseq.; MBv. 
98-100; MT. 127, 30 et seq.; PThv. 
28, 17 et seq.; SThv. 88, 26 et seq., 
Nik. S. 7, 3 et seq.; Rajaratn. 8,16, 
et seq. 

VI. , 1-14. — Piyadassana 
(Asoka) becomes king ; his 
ascent to the throne is accom- 
panied by many signs and 

wonders. 

Smp. 299, 17-300, 13 ; MBv. 100 
88, 36-89. 


Mahdvamsa . 
Sas. 13, 24-14, 3. 


V., 1-13. — After the sepa- 
ration of the Mahasangha 
from the Thera vada a number 
of other sects arise. 

Nik. S. 8, 7 et seq , 8, 25-9 last line ; 


Of. M. 5, 98-105. 


Cf. D. 4, 27-46, M 5, 122-132 ; 
Sas 13, 7-9; 21, 1-4. 


! 


V., 14-21 a. — Kalasoka’s ten 
| sons succeed him ; then 
I follow the nine Nanda princes, 
of which Dhanananda is the 
! last. He is killed by Canakka, 

I who raises Candagutta of the 
: Moriya clan to the throne. 

I He is succeeded by Bindusara, 
who is followed by Asoka after 
| killing his brothers. 


V., 216-35. — The ascent to 
the throne of Asoka is accom- 
panied by many signs and 
wonders. 

, 8-18 ; PThv. 28, 22-29, 6 ; SThv 
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Dlpavawsa. 

VI., 24-56.— Asoka at first 
supports the Brahmans, but 
later is converted to the Bud- 
dhist faith. 

Smp. 300, 32-301, 19, 302, 5- 2 
10 ; PThv. 29, 23-37 ; 30, 23-37 ; 

Snip. 301, 19-302, 5; MB\ 
100, 22- 27 ; PThv. 30, 5-37 ; 
SThv. 92, 33-93, 17. 


Smp. 302, 21-24; PThv. 30 
37-38 ; SThv. 93, 35-36 ; Pujav 
2, 26-3, 12 ; Rajav. 19, 13-20 


VI., 57-99. — Asoka pays 
reverence to the Buddhist 
community by liberal gifts 
and by building many monas- 
teries. 


Smp. 302, 24-303, 34 ; 303, 1 
28-102, 6; PThv. 31, 1-17; 31, 
95, 4 ; 85, 5-19 ; 95, 20-96, 3 ; 
Raj&v. 19, 20-21 ; Sas. 8, 1-6. 

Smp. 300, 12-31 ; MBv. 101 
PThv. 29, 6-24 ; SThv. 89, 30-91 
31. 


Smp. 294, 32-296, 12, MBv 
103-104. Cf. D. 5, 55-59. 


Mahavamsa. 

V., 36-42. — Asoka, who at 
first supports the Brahmans, 
is converted by Nigrodha. 

1 ; MBv. 100, 14-21 ; 100, 27-101, 
SThv. 91, 32-92, 8 ; 93, 17-32. 

V., 43-50a.— Nigrodha is 
the son of Surnana, brother 
of Asoka. He was born in a 
Cam] ala village, after the 
murder of his father, and 
was there brought up by 
his mother ; later he is dedi- 
cated to the priesthood by 
the Thera Mahavaruna. 

V., 506-63. — In a former 
existence Asoka, Nigrodha, 
and Devanampiyatissa were 
brothers, who were honey 
traders. 

V., 64-88. — Asoka sum- 
mons Nigrodha to come to him, 
and is converted by him. He 
makes many gifts to the 
Buddhist community and 
builds monasteries. 

104, 13; MBv. 101, 11-19, 101, 
17-25; 31, 25-32, 3; SThv. 93, 36- 
Nik. S. 7, 9-13 ; R&jaratn. 8, 29-34 ; 

; V., 89-97. — Legend of Ma- 

’ hakala, the Naga king, who 
prepared a picture of Buddha 
for Asoka. 

V., 98-106. — Prophecy of 
the theras of the Second 
Council that Moggaliputta 
Tissa should be head of the 
next Council. 

V., 107-121.— History of 
Dasaka, the pupil of Upali, 
and of Sou aka, the pupil of 
Dasaka. 
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Dtpavamsa. 


Smp. 296, 13-299, 16; MBv. 
104-105. 


Snip 307, 32-308, 32 , MBv 
106, 15-27. 

VII., 1-31. — At a great 
gathering of monks in Asoka- 
r&ma, Asoka sees by the loka- 
vivara/ia wonder performed by 
the theras all the monasteries 
wh ch had been built by him. 
His son Mahinda and his 
daughter Sahghamitta are 
received into the order. 

Smp. 364, 13-306, 18; MBv 102 
10 ; SThv. 96, 3-6 ; 97, 36-98, 29 ; 
32; Rajav, 19, 22-23 Asoka fin 
PThv. 32, 8-33, 20 ; SThv. 96, 6-9 

VII., 32. — Death of Tissa 
and Sumitta. 

Snip. 306, 18-27 
VII.. 34-43. — The golden 
age of the Buddhist teachings. 
As heresy however becomes 
rife, the Third Council was 
held by Moggaliputta. 

VII., 44-59. — Second ac- 
count of the Third Council. 
Violent act of one of Asoka’ s 
ministers. 

Intrusion of heresy : Smp. 306, 
35-307, 18; MBv. 103, 5-16; 

Nik. S. 7, 23-32; Rajaratn. 9, 7- 
16. Asoka’s remorse and the 
summons of Moggaliputta : Smp. 

309, 4-312, 28 (Asoka’s dream, 

310, 12-18 ; reciting of the 
Tittirijat, 311-312); MBv. 107, 
3-110, 18; Nik. S. 7, 32-8, 
13. Third Council : Smp. 312, 28- 
313, 3 ; MBv. 110, 19-111, 6 ; 
Nik. S. 8, 13-24; Rajaratn. 9, 
16-25; Sa*. 8, 13-9, 27. 


Mahdvamsa . 

V., 122-132. — History of 
Siggava and Candavajji, pupils 
of Sonaka and the future 
teachers of Moggaliputta Tissa. 

V . , 133-1 55 a. — The boyhood 
of Moggaliputta Tissa and his 
conversion by Siggava. 

V. 1556-1 74 a. — Asoka’s 
younger brother Tissa is 
ordained a monk. 

V., 1746-21 3a. — On the 
occasion of a festival which 
takes place in Asokarama, on 
the completion of the monas- 
tery built by the king, and at 
which the theras performed the 
lokavivarana wonder, the chil- 
dren of Asoka, Mahinda, and 
Sanghamitta enter the order. 
6-28; PThv 32, 3-7; 33,21-34, 
Nik. S 7, 13-22; cf Rajaratn. 8, 
Is the relies of the Dhatunuihdna : 
, 35. 

V., 2136-230a. — History of 
the Theras Tissa and Sumitta. 

V.. 2306-282. — Heretical 
monks become numerous in 
the order, hindering the ortho- 
dox monks in the exercise of 
their duty. A minister of 
King Asoka, who is sent to 
reconcile the monks, lets him- 
self be carried away by a deed 
of violence. Asoka greatly 
fears that he will be partly 
guilty of the deed. He sum- 
mons the Thera Moggaliputta, 
who reassures the king ; in the 
17th year of the reign of Asoka 
the Third Council is held at 
Pataliputta. 
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Dipavamsa. 

VIIL, 1-13. — At this Coun- 
cil several theras are deputed 
to preach the Buddhist doc- 
trines in foreign lands. Ma- 
hinda is sent to La^ka. 

IX., 1-5. — History of the 
union of the Vanga princess 
with a lion. Her children are 
Si vali and Sihabahu. The 
latter builds Sihapura. 

Pujav. 1, 1-0; Rajaratn. I, 
12-23; R&jav. 12, 29-14, 1. j 

Kings of Ceylon from Vijaya to 
Mutasiva . Smp. 320, 19-321, 2; 
MBv. 111-113; Nik. S. 9, 32-10, 
l ; Rajaratn. 9, 26-31. 

IX., 6-30. — Vijaya, Siha- 
bahu’s son, has to leave his 
country, and lands with 700 
followers in Lapka. 

Cf. D. 9, 33-25; Dal. Puj. 11, 
8-25 ; Rajaratn. 2, 24 et seq. , 5, 19 j 
et seq. ' | 


History of Vijaya : Pujav. 1 , 
6-11 ; Rajaratn. 3, 2 et seq. ; 3, 
20 et seq. ; 5, 23 et seq. ; Rajav. 
14, 4-16, 28 


IX., 31-38. — Founding of 
cities in Ceylon. 

IX., 39-41. — Chronology of 
events. 

R&jav. 16, 28-17,5. 


Mahavamsa. 

Cf. M. 12, 1-8. See there for 
further information. 


VI., 1-38. — A Vanga prin- 
cess lives in the jungle with a 
lion. She bears him two 
children, Sihabahu and Sivali. 
The mother and children 
escape. The lion searches for 
them, and is killed by Siha- 
bahu. Sihabahu marries his 
sister and founds the city of 
Sihapura. 

VI. , 39-46.— Vijaya, Siha- 
bahu’s son, has to leave his 
country, and lands with 700 
followers in Laijka. 

VII. , 1-9.— Buddha, before 
his death, entrusts the care of 
Layka to the God Sakka. At 
Sakka’s command Visnu takes 
Vijaya under his protection. 

VII. , 10-38a. — Vijaya (38 
years) subdues the witch 
Kuveui, makes her his wife, 
and with her assistance sub- 
dues the Yakkhas living in 
Lai 0 ika. 

VII., 385-47. — Founding of 
cities in Ceylon. 


VII., 48-73. — Vijaya woos 
a daughter of the king of Ma- 
dhura and obtains her for his 
wife. He procures wives also 
for his followers from Ma- 
dhura. He disowns Kuveni, 
who is afterwards slain by the 
Yakkhas. 
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Dipavamsa . 

IX. , 42-44. — Vijaya sends 
messengers to Sumitta at 
Sihapura, offering him the 
succession in Lapka. 

XJpatissa : Piij&v. 1, 11 et scq. ; 
Rajaratn. 5, last line but one ; 
Rajav. 17, 5-13 (32 years). 


X., 1-9. — Flagmen tary ac- 
counts of Panduvasa and 
Kaccana, of Abhaya and 
Citta, as well as of Gamani. 
the husband of Citta. 


Pujav. 1, 13-2, 10, Rajaratn 
5, last line; RAjav. 17, 13-19, 2 
The Prijav. allows Abhaya a reign 
of 20 years, the Rajav. 22 ; the 
Rajaratn. does not even mention 
him (after Panduvasdev there is 
an interregnum of 17 years, then 
Oanatissa succeeds). R&j&v. 18, 
1 e't 8eq. j Kmg Panduvasdev lies 
in a deep unconsciousness. In 
order to heal him the gods decide 
to send the Mala king to Ceylon. 
R6hu, in the form of a boar, entices 
him while hunting to the neigh- 
bourhood of the sick prince, whom 
h ©’restores to health. 

XI., 1-4. — Beign of Pa- 
kunda. It lasts 70 years. 
Between Abhaya and Pakunda 
is an interregnum of 17 years. 


i 


Mahdvarnsa. 

VIII., 1-17. — Vijaya sends 
messengers to Sumitta at 
Sihapura, offering him the 
succession in Laijka. His son 
Panduvasadeva comes in his 
place to Lanka. In the mean * 
time Vijaya has died, and 
Upatissa has succeeded to the 
throne (1 year) 

VIII. , 18-27. — Panduvasa- 
deva (30 years) marries the 
Sakya princess Bhaddakae- 
c;ina, who comes over from 
India. 

IX. , 1-5. — Bhaddakaccana 
bears a son named Abhaya 
and a daughter named Citta. 
It is prophesied of the latter 
that her son should kill his 
uncle and thereafter take the 
kingdom for himself. 

IX., 6-12.-- The brothers of 
Kaccana go from India, to 
Ceylon and establish cities 
there. 

IX. , 13-28. — In spite of 
Citta being kept in seclusion 
in a well guarded chamber, 
she manages to form a love 
alliance with the Sakya prince 
Dighagamani, and bears him 
a son, Pandukabhayfit. In 
order to save him she 
exchanges the boy for a 
daughter of a slave bom at the 
same time. Panduvasadeva 
dies ; Abhaya succeeds him 
(20 years). 

X. , I -26a.— Panclukdbhaya, 
who is brought up in the 
country by a herdsman, 
escapes from his uncle. 

56-06 
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Mahdvamsa. 

X., 266-39. — He prepares 
for fighting. On the way 
lie meets Suvaniiap&li, the 
daughter of one of his uncles, 
and makes her his wife. 

X. ,40-63. — The fight begins. 
Pandukabhaya vanquishes 
the witch Cetiya, who serves 
him, in the guise of a mare, as 
his war horse. 

X., 64-104. — Pandukabhaya 
gains the victory, and reigns 
in Anuradhapura, which city 
i he enlarges and beautifies. 

| He reigns 70 years. There is 
| an interregnum of 17 years 
! between Abhaya and Pandu- 
j kabhaya. 

XI., 5-7. — Mutasiva (60 ! XL, 1-5. — Mutasiva (60 
years) succeeds Pakunda; he j years) lays out tlie Maha- 
lias ten sons and two daugli- | megha garden ; he lias ten 
f£ rs - I sons and two daughters. 

Mutdsiva: Piij&v. 2, 17-19; Rajaratn. 6, 9-1 J ; Rdjav. 19. 8-9 

XI. , 8-13. — Chronological 
summary from Vijaya to 
Mutasiva. 

XI. ,14-31. — Devanampiya- XI., 6-26. — Devanampiya- 

tissa becomes king. Upon his tissa (40 years) becomes king, 
ascent to the throne many Upon his ascent to the throne 
kinds of treasures appear, all kinds of treasures appear, 
which he sends by Arittha which he sends by Arittha 
to King Asoka, with whom to King Asoka, with whom he 
he lives in friendship, although j lives in friendship, although 
they have never met. I they have never met. 

Smp. 321, 34-322, 19 ; PThv. 35. 34-36, 10 ; SThv. 100, 33-101, 12 ; 
Piijdv. 2, 20-24 ; 3, 16-4, 2. 

XI., 32-40. — Asoka sends XI., 27-41. — Asoka sends 
back presents and recom- back Devanampiyatissa’s 
mends that Devanampiyatissa messengers with presents , and 
should accept the Buddhist recommends the adoption of 
doctrine. After the return of the Buddhist faith. After the 
the messengers, a second return of the messengers, a 
coronation of Devanampiya- second coronation of Deva- 
tissa takes place. nampiyatissa takes place. 


Dipavamsa . 

Pandukabhaya : Piijav. 2, 10- 
17. fcanduk&bhaya marries the 
daughter of his uncle, Harikanda, 
makes theBaya tank at Anuradha- 
pura (70 years) : R&jaratn. 6, 6-9 ; 
builds Anuradhapura, determines 
the boundaries in La^ka, lays out 
the Ab& tank (77 years): Rajav. 
19, 3-8; marries the daughter of his 
uncle, Harikanda, makes the Tisa 
tank, and does other works (30 
years) ; he is succeeded by Gana- 
tissa (40 years). Gf. MBv. 112, 19. 
The RAjav. includes a Pandukd- 
bhaya 11., who reigns 70 years 
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Dipavamsa. Mahdvamsa. 

XII. , 1-7. — Second account | 
of Asoka’s presents and the | 
message. ! 

Smp. 322, 19-323, 8; 323, 9-11; PThv. 36, 10-17; SThv. 101. 
12-17 ; Puj&v. 4, 2-8. Description of the rdjabhiaeka , MT 213, 15 et aeq. 


D. 8, 1-13; Snip. 314, 17-318, j 
25; MBv. 113-115; PThv. 34, 
11-25; SThv. 98, 29-99, 8; Pii 
jav. 4, 18-7, 16 ; Sas. 10, 10-13, 5. 


Smp. 315, 1-316, 18; MBv. 
113, 24-114, 11; Piijav. 4, last 
line, to 5, 30. 


Smp. 316, 19-317, 27 ; MBv. 

114, 12-115, 11 ; Piijav. 5, 30-6, 
29. 

Smp. 317, 28-318, 25; MBv. 

115, 12-29; Piijav. 6, 29-7, 16. 


XII., 8-34. — The theras 
appoint Mahinda to go to Laii- 
ka. He departs , accompanied 
by the four monks Itthiya, 
Uttiya, Bhaddasala, and 
Sambala, as well as the novice 
Sumana, to Vedissagiri, where 
he instructs his mother in the 
faith. At Sakka’s command 
he sets out for Ceylon. 


XII., 1-8. — After tfie con- 
clusion of the Third Council 
missionaries are sent to 
foreign lands. Mahinda is 
chosen for Ceylon. 

XII., 9-28. — Majjhantika 
converts the Naga king 
Aravala in Kasmira and Gan- 
dhara. 

XII., 29-43. — Success of the 
other missionaries. 

XII. , 44-54. — Uttara and 
Son a subdue the fiend in the 
Golden Land. 

XIII. , 1-14. — Mahinda con- 
siders that it is not yet the 
time to depart for Lapka. 
He sets out therefore for Vedi- 
sagiri, accompanied by four 
monks and the novice Sumana. 
Here his mother dwells, 
whom Asoka had married 
when he was vice-king in 
Ujjeni. 


Smp. 318, 26-319, 29; MBv. 115, last line, to 116, 16; PThv. 34, 
25-35, 8 ; SThv. 99, 8-37 ; Piijav. 7, 17 et aeq. ; Rajaratn. 10, 4 et aeq. ; 
Raj&v. 19, 22 et aeq. 


XII., 35-44. — Mahinda, by 
flying through the air, comes 
to Ceylon with his compa- 
nions, and alights on the 
Missaka mountain. 


XIII., 15-20.— At Sakka’s 
command Mahinda sets out, 
reaches Ceylon by flying 
through the air, and alights 
on the Missaka mountain. 


Smp. 319, 30-320, 18; MBv. 116, 16-117, 8; PThv. 15, 8-16; 
SThv. 99, 37-100, 12 ; Sas. 16, 8-17, 6. 
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Dipavamsa. 

XII., 45-61. — Devanam- 
piyatissa , who is hunting, 
meets Mahinda and listens to 
his preaching. 


Srnp. 321, 15-36; 323, 11-324, 
33 ; 36, 18-28 ; SThv. 100, 12-32 

9, 17-10, 2; S&s. 17, 7-19, 25. 

XII., 62-63.— In the even- 
ing the king returns to 
the city ; Mahinda ordains 
Bhanduka. 

Snip. 324, 12-325, 6 ; MBv. 

119, 11-120, 7 ; PThv. 36, 29-37, 
3; SThv. 101, 29-102, 3; Pujav. 

10, 2-33. 

XII. , 64-86.— On the fol- 
lowing morning, Mahinda 
with his companions are wel- 
comed with ceremony into 
the city, and the first sermon 
is given in the presence of the 
queen Anula. 

Smp. 325, 7-326, 8 ; MBv. 120, 

102, 3-26 ; Pujav. 10, 33-11, 14. 

XIII. , 1-25. — Mahinda 
preaches to the people in the 
elephant hall, and in the 
Mahanandana garden. He 
spends the night in the Megha 
park. 

Smp. 326, 8-19, 19-36; MBv. 
122, 17-30; 123, 1-23; PThv. 

37, 19-32, 32-36 ; SThv. 102, 26- 

103, 1 ; Phjav. 11, 14-22. 

XIII. , 26-37.— In the morn- 
ing the king seeks the theras 
and gives the Meghavana as a 
present to the priesthood. 

Smp. 326, 36-327, 11 ; MBv. 12 
SThv. 103, 1-12; Piij&v. 11, 22~2o 
12-21 ; SThv. 107, 34-108, 19. 


Mahavamsa. 

XIV., 1-23. — Devanam- 
piyatissa, who is hunting, 
meets Mahinda ; he is put to 
the test by him through 
riddles, and listens to his 
preaching. 

12; MBv. 117-119 ; PThv. 35, 16- 

; 101, 17-29; Puj&v. 8, 1-9, 17; 

XIV., 24-41.— In the even- 
ing the king returns to the 
city ; Mahinda ordains Bhan- 
duka. Sumana proclaims the 
hour for preaching, so that it 
is heard throughout the whole 
Island. Gods and demigods 
assemble to listen to the 
preaching. 

XIV., 42-58.— On the fol- 
lowing morning, Mahinda 
with his companions are wel- 
comed with ceremony into 
the city, and the first sermon 
is preached in the presence of 
the queen Anula. 

-122, 17 ; PThv. 37, 3-19 ; SThv. 

XIV., 59-65. — Mahinda 
gives his second sermon to the 
people gathered together in 
the elephant hall. 


XV., 1-13. — After Mahinda 
has preached in the Nandana 
garden, he passes the night in 
the Mahamegha park. 

XV., 14-26. — In the morn- 
ing the king, accompanied by 
Anula, seeks the theras, and 
dedicates to the priesthood 
the Mahameghavana. 

, 23-124, 12; Thv. 37, 36-38, 5; 

< 7 /. Smp. 333, 19-28 ; PThv. 41, 
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Dipavamsa. 

XIII. , 38-64. — Mahinda 
dedicates the sites where later 
the monasteries will be built. 
The act is accompanied by 
earthquakes. 

Smp. 340, 32-341, 15; MBv. 124- 
SThv. Ill, 7-18 ; Piijav. 11, 25-32. 

XIV. , 1-7.— The place is 
pointed out upon which the 
Great Tope will be built. 

Smp. 341, 15-23; MBv. 125 last 
SThv. Ill, 18-27 ; Pujav. 11, 32-12. 


Mahdvamm . 

XV., 27-50. — Mahinda dedi- 
cates the sites where later 
the monasteries will be built. 
The act is accompanied by 
earthquakes. 

-125 last line ; PThv. 43, 24-31 ; 

XV., 51-55cr. — The place is 
pointed out upon which the 
Great Tope will be built, 
line to 120. 7 ; PTliv. 43. 31 -30 : 


Smp. 330, 17-331, 21 ; MBv, 
120, 8-130, 23, D. 15, 34-73. 


Smp. 341, 23-30; MBv. 132 
23-133, 11 ; PThv. 43, 36-44, 4 
SThv. Ill, 27-34. 


XIV., 8-19. — Mahinda 
makes two begging expedi- 
tions and preaches in the city. 

Smp. 327, 11-15. 

XIV., 20-40. — The boun- 
daries of the Tissarama are 
solemnly fixed by the king 
and the theras. 


XV., 556-165. — On this oc- 
casion Mahinda relates to 
the king the legend of the 
four last Buddhas, who had 
tarried at these places and had 
thereby consecrated them. 

XV., 166-173.— The king 
wishes to erect the tlnipa 
himself , but Mahinda informs 
him that it is reserved for one 
of his successors to do this, 
viz., Dutthagamani. 

XV., 174-187. — Mahinda 
accepts the Tissarama and 
preaches in the city, as also 
on third and fourth days. 

XV., 188-213.— The boun- 
daries of the Tissarama are 
solemnly fixed by the king 
and the theras. 


MBv. 133-138. 


XIV., 41-54.— The begging XV., 214-219.— Mahinda’s 

expedition and the preaching sermons on the fifth, sixth, 
in the city repeated. and seventh days. 

^ Smp. 327, 15-17. XV., 22-231.— The name 

of the Mahanandana park is 
| changed, erection of different 
I buildings for the monks, and 
| the founding of monasteries. 

Short summary of the events of the third to the seventh days : PThv, 
38, 5-8 } SThv, 103, 12-17 ; Plijay. 12, 2-14. 
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Dlpavamsa. 

XIV. , 55-80. — Mahinda re- 
turns with his followers to the 
Missaka mountain. The king 
follows and finds it is their 
intention to spend the rainy 
season there. The mountain 
is dedicated for a monastery. 
Mah&rittha and many nobles 
enter the order. 

Smp. 327, 18-328, 6; MBv. J38 
17-34; Piljav. 12, 15-16. 

XV. , 1-33.— By Mahinda’s 
order Sumana fetches the 
relics of Buddha from King 
Asoka ; then from the god 
Sakka the right collar bone 
of the Master. Wonders con- 
firm the authenticity of the 
relics, which are then en- 
tombed in a thupa. 

Smp. 328, 7-330, 16; 331, 30- 
332, 25; 333, 3-18; MBv. 139- 
144 ; PThv. 38, 21-41, 10 ; SThv. 
103, 34-107, 31 ; Piljav. 12, 16- 
22; R&jaratn. 10, 22-11, 10; 
Raj&v. 19, 27-31. The five 

adhitthdna (M. 17, 46 et seq .) ; 
Smp. 335, 3-17 ; MBv. 147, 7-24. 

XV., 34-73. — History of the 
four last Buddhas and their 
miracles in Ceylon. 

XV., 74-95. — Anula wishes 
to enter the order of nuns. 
Arittha is sent to Pataliputta 
to persuade Sanghamitta to ' 
come to Ceylon in order to 
ordain Anula. Sanghamitta 
consents. 

Smp. 333, 19-335, 2; MBv. 144- 
107, 34-109, 3 ; Pdj&v. 12, 22-25 ; 
31-20, 4 (a few differences). 

Smp. 335, 18-337, 31 ; MBv. 
147-153 ; PThv, 42, 2-17 ; SThv. 
109, 3-28. 


Mahavamsa. 

XVI. , 1-17. — The monks 
return to the Cetiya mountain. 
The king follows and finds it 
is their intention to spend 
the rainy season there. His 
minister Maharittha enters 
the order. The mountain is 
dedicated for a monastery. 

139; PThv. 38, 8-21 ; SThv. 103, 

XVII. , 1-64. — Sumana fet- 
ches the relics of Buddha from 
King Asoka, by Mahinda’s 
command ; then from the god 
Sakka the right hand collar 

| bone of Buddha. Marvels 
! testify to the genuineness of 
the relics. They are watched 
during the night by the state 
elephant. On the following 
day fresh wonders happen and 
many people are converted to 
the Buddhist faith. The king 
builds the Thiiparama Tope 
over the relics. 

Cf. M 15, 56-165. 


XVIII., 1-18. — Maharittha 
is sent to Pataliputta. He is 
to fetch a branch of the Bo- 
tree. He is also to prevail 
upon Saiighamitt& to come to 
Ceylon, in order that she 
may ordain Anula, who wishes 
to become a nun. 

147; PThv. 41, 11-42, 2; SThv. 
Rajaratn. 10, 20-22 ; R&jav. 19, 

XVIII., 19-67. — Asoka 
plants a branch of the Bo-tree 
in order to send it to Ceylon ; 
it separates itself from the 
stem in a wonderful manner 
during a solemn ceremony, 
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Dipavamsa. 

XVI. , 1-7. — Sanghamitta 
takes a branch of the Bo-tree 
with her and is accompanied 
by Asoka to the coast. 


Mahavamsa . 

XIX. , 1-15. — Asoka ac- 
companies the Bo-tree and 
Sanghamitta in solemn’ pro- 
cession to the coast. 


Smp. 337, 32-338, 19; MBv. 153-155; PThv. 42, 17-25; SThv. 
109, 28-37. 


XVI., 8-37. — The ship 
carrying the Bo-tree crosses 
the ocean. The Nagas make 
reverence to the tree. In 
Lanka, Devanampiyatissa re- 
ceives it with solemn pomp. 

Smp. 338, 19-340, 2; MBv. 
155-161 ; 163, 1 ct seq. ; PThv. 42, 
25-43, 18; SThv. 109, 37-110. 


Smp. 340, 2-23 ; MBv. 161-162; 
Pdjav. 12, 25-29. 


XVI., 38-41. — Anula and 
Arittha receive ordination. 

Smp. 340, 23-31 ; MBv. 167, 24 
111, 1-6 ; Pujav. 12, 29-13, 1. 

MBv. 168,4-7. 


XVII., 1-25.— Second ac- 
count of Lapka at the time of 
the last four Buddhas. 

XVII., 26-72.— Kakusan- 
dha’s visit to Ojadipa. 

XVII., 73-74.— The sacred 
trees of the last four Buddhas. 

XVII., 75-76.— The child- 
ren of Mutasiva. 

XVII.. 77-88. — Recapitu- 
lation ot events before the 
pojivemou of Lapka. 


XIX. , 16-51. — The ship with 
the sacred tree crosses the 
ocean. After tarrying in the 
kingdom of the Nagas, who 
pay it reverence, the tree 
arrives in Lanka. Devanam- 
piyatissa accompanies it in 
solemn procession to Anura- 
dhapura, and there plants it ; 
at the same time many won- 
ders happen. 

XIX., 52-63.— New shoots 
appear in a wonderful manner 
from the sacred tree and are 
planted in various places. 

XIX., 64-66. — Anula and 
Arittha receive ordination. 

168, 3; PThv. 43. 20-24; SThv. 

XIX., 67-83. — Sanghamitta 

remains; the history of the 

founding of the Hatthajhaka 

monastery. 

* » 


Cf. M. 15, 57-90 ; D. 15, 34-43. 


XX., 1-6— The last days 

of King Asoka, 
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Dipavamsa. Mahdvamsa. 

XVII., 89-92. — The meri- XX., 7-28. — Meritorious 
torious deeds of Do van am- deeds of Devanampiyatissa. 
piyarissa. 

PThv. 44, 5-14 ; SThv. 112, 1-8; Piijav. 13, 1-19; 15, 18-16, 1 ; 
R&jaratn 11, 10-15 ; Rajav. 20, 4-8. 

XVII. , 93-109. — Mahinda XX. , 29-58. — Mahinda dies 

dies during the reign of Uttiya during the reign of Uttiya 
(10 years), and is cremated (10 years), and is cremated 
with honour. with honour. Death of the 

XVIII., 1-44.— List of the remaining theras and theris. 
celebrated theris. 

PThv. 44, 14-15 (10 years) ; SThv. 112, 8-10 (10 years) ; Nik. S. 10, 
9-14 (list of the kings from Uttiya to Valagamab&) ; P&j&v. 14, 1-16 
(kings from Vijaya to Mahasena) ; 16, 1-2 (Uttiya 10 years) ; R&ja- 
ratn. 11, 16-23; Rajav. 20, 25-28 (Siiratissa 10 years, Upatissa 10 
years) ; 20, 30 (Uttiya). 

XVIII., 45-48. — Reign of XXI., 1-12. — Mahasiva 
Siva (10 years), of Siiratissa reigns 10 years, also Siiratissa 
(10 years), who builds five for the same time, who builds 
hundred monasteries, of the five hundred monasteries. He 
two Damila, Sena and Gutta is succeeded by the two 
(12 years), and of Asela (10 | Damila, Sena and Guttika 
years). (22 years), who are succeeded 

by Asela (10 years). 

PThv. 44, 15-20 ; SThv. 112, 10-17 ; Piijav. 16, 2-8 ; R&jaratn. 11, 
23-27 ; Rajav. 20, 30-34 (two Damilas and Asela). 

XVIII. , 49-52.— The Damila , XXI. , 13-34.— The Damija 
Elara reigns in justice 44 Elara kills Asela. He reigns 
years. ! 44 years and gives proof of 

PThv. 44, 20-23; SThv. 112, his extraordinary just rule on 
17-19; Piijav. 16, 8-12; R&ja- many occasions, 
ratn. II, 27-28; R&j&v. 21, 1-10 
0 ). 
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MAHAVAMSA.* 

History of Dutthagamani. 

(JD. 18, 53-54; 19, 1-9; 19, 23.) 

XXII., 1-12. — A younger brother of Devanampiyatissa, 
Mahanaga, flees to Rohana from the persecution of the queen, 
where he establishes a kingdom with Mahagama as his capital.’ 
His son Yatthalatissa succeeds him, then his grandson Gotha- 
bhaya, who is succeeded by his great-grandson Kakavanna- 
tissa, the husband of Viharadevi. 

XXII., 13-24. — The marvellous history of Viharadevi, 
daughter of Tissa of Kalyani (p. 92 et seq.). Meritorious works 
of Kakavannatissa.f 

XXII., 25-41. — Viharadevi destines an important monk 
of the Kotipabbata monastery, who is near death, to be 
re-born as her son in his next existence. 

XXII., 42-72. — The monk dies, and Viharadevi becomes 
pregnant. Her remarkable pregnancy longings indicate the 
birth of a son of extraordinary gifts. She bears a son, who 
is named Gamani Abhaya ; on the same day the elephant 
Kandula is born, and is discovered and brought to the king. 

MT. 313, 15 et seg. (pregnancy longings of Viharadevi). 

XXII., 73-85. — Viharadevi bears a second son, Tissa. 
Both boys are brought up together in adherence to the Bud- 
dhist faith and in enmity to the Damija. 

For the dynasty of Rohana see PThv. 44, 25-45, IS ; SThv. 112, 
21-119, 10 (fuller than the PThv.); Dhv. 16-29 (! c/. p. 93); Ptijav. 
16, 12-25; R&jaratn. 11, 30-12, 23 ; Rajav. 20, 9-24, last line. 

XXIII., 1-102. — History of the ten heroes of Hutthagamani. 

PThv. 45, 18-23 ; with more detail, SThv. 119-10, 127, 29; R&j&v. 
25, 1-27, 13 (especially the history of Nandiinitta and Nirmala); D. 
18, ; c/. Saddharmalankara, chap. 14, 3-16, 2. 

X3tiV., 1-17. — Gamani dwells in Mahag&ma, Tissa in 
Dighavapi Gamani wishes to begin war with the Damilas, 
but is prevented from so doing by his father. He speaks 


* In the following pages I give an analysis of the M. only, adding 
parallel passages from the D. ( last chapter of which is almost entirely 
made up of isolated verses), mentioning researches in other literatures. 

f In the Nik. S. 10, 10 et seq. the Rohana princes from Mah&naga to 
Kfivantissa are simply inserted in the list of kings between Eldra and 
Dutugeraunu. 
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scornfully of his father and flees to Malaya from his wrath. 
Kakavanna dies ; Tissa takes possession of the queen-mother 
as well as the state elephant. Gamani comes to Mahagama 
to seize the throne. 

PThv. 45, 23-37 ; SThv. 127, 29-128, 27 ; RAjav. 27, 13-28, 8. 

XXIV. , 18-59. — A war takes place between the brothers. 
In the first encounter Gamani is defeated and has to flee ; 
but he collects new forces and is victorious in the second 
fight. In single conflict with his brother, Tissa saves himself 
by dishonourable flight. He takes refuge in a monastery, 
where the monks shelter him in safety. Later the presbyter of 
the monastery brings about the reconciliation of the brothers. 

PThv. 45, 37-46, 31 ; SThv. 128, 27-132, 25 ; Rdjav. 28, 8-29, 25. 

XXV. , 1-51. — Gamani crosses the Gariga and captures a 
series of earthworks of the Damila. He proves the courage 
of his hero Nandimitta by setting his elephant Kandula 
upon him. He then advances upon Vijitapura and, after a 
fierce battle, takes the town by storm. Gamani’s heroes and 
Kandula .distinguish themselves by their bravery. Gamani 
encamps safely on the Kasa hill. 

D. 18, 54; PThv. 46, 31-37; 48, 1-49, 26; SThv. 132, 25-134, 2 
(with more detail than the PThv.) ; 135, 16-139, 17 ; Pujav. 16, 25-17, 
l ; R&jaratn. 13, 13-17; Rajav. 29, 25-33, 1. 

XXV., 52-75. — Elara advances with his army. He is 
defeated in the battle, and Gamani’s hero, Suranimila, kills the 
strongest man of the Damila, Dighajantu. Gamani himself 
kills Elara in single combat and has him buried with kingly 
honours. 

PThv. 49, 26-50, 24; SThv. 139, 17-141, 28; Piij&v. 17, 1-5; 
R&jaratn. 13, 17-18 ; Rajav. 33, 1-34, 14. 

XXV., 76-100. — A nephew of Dighajantu, Bhalluka, comes 
from India to Elara’ s assistance and arrives on the day of his 
death. Gamani advances against him and is victorious. 
Bhalluka falls by the hand of the hero Phussadeva, whom 
Gamani generously rewards. 

PThv. 50, 24-51, 12; SThv. 141, 29-143, 5; Rajdv. 34, 15-35, 18. 

XXV. , 101-116. — Gamani, who now has Anuradhapura 
and the monarchy in possession, is tormented by remorse for 
the bloodshed he has caused. Theras arrive from Piyaiigu 
to comfort him, and they point out his duty to become a pro- 
tector of the Buddhist faith. Gamani remembers an offence 
which he once committed against a vow. 

PThv. 51, 19-34; SThv. 143, 21-144, 24. 

XXVI. , 1-5. — Gamani praises his heroes. The hero Thera- 
putt&bhaya tells him of his resolve to become a monk, 

PThv. 51, 13*19; SThv, 143, 5-31, 
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XXVI., 6-26. — The king holds a festival at the Tissa tank. 
As the result of a miraculous sign, he builds the Maricavatti 
tope and monastery, in order to atone for his misdeeds. 

PThv. 51, 34-52, 30; SThv. 144, 24-146, 2; Piijav. 17, 8-13; 
Rajaratn. 13, 19-21 ; Rajav. 35, 24-25. 

XXVII., 1-48. — Gamani, remembering an old prophecy, 
determines to build the Lohapasada for the priesthood. A 
heavenly palace is to serve as the pattern, which as a reward 
for piety belonged to a devl who was once a slave. Eight 
theras produce the plans. A great festival is held at the 
dedication of the Lohapasada. 

D. 19, 1; PThv. 52, 31-54, 16; SThv. 146, 4-148, 22; Ptij&v. 17. 
13-18; Rajaratn. 13, 30-31 ; Rajav. 35, 25-32. 


XXVIII., 1-43. — Gamani determines to erect the Maha- 
thupa. The God Vissakamma prepares the bricks ; these are 
discovered by a hunter. In like manner treasures of gold, 
copper, precious stones, silver, and pearls appear. The finders 
are richly rewarded. 

PThv. 54. 17-56, 31 ; SThv. 148, 24-151 E. Short account of the 
building ; Puj&v. 17, 18-19 ; Rajaratn. 13, 31-14, 3 ; Rajav. 35. 33-34 

XXIX., 1-12. — The finest kind of clay is used for the build- 
ing. Ten different layers form the foundations. 

D. 19, 2-3 ; PThv. 56, 33-57, 16; SThv. 152, 1-28. 

XXIX., 13-46. — The king organizes a great festival on 
the occasion of the laying of the foundation stone. The town 
is decorated, and the crowds of people streaming in are well 
cared for. Distinguished priests come with their followers 
from all parts and stand around in a circle at the place where 
the festival is held. 

D. 19, 4-7 ; PThv. 57, 16-58, 25 ; SThv. 152, 28-155, 22 (the pro- 
cession of the king is described in detail in 153, 29 et seq ). 

XXIX., 47-70. — The king takes his place in the middle, 
at the same time greeting the priesthood. One of his xriinis- 
ters draws the circle, marking the base of the future tope. 
The Thera Siddhattha persuades the king to build the tope 
smaller than he had at first intended. Gamani himself lays the 
first stone on the east side, his ministers lay the seven other 
stones. The Thera Piyadassi gives an impressive sermon. 


PThv. 58, 26-60, 16 ; SThv. 155, 23-158, 17. For the statement of 
the theras signifying a good omen, compare MT. 378, 2 et seq.; 379, 
2-381, 17 = D. 19, 8 ; PThv. 59, 1-5 ; 18-21 ; ^Thv. 156, 5-16 ; 156, 
35-157, 6. Cf. also MT. 381 , 4-382, 19. For the auspicious names of 
the son of the minister who drew the circle, his father and his mother, 
see MT. 382, 19-35 = D. 19, 9; PThv. 59, 21 et seq.; SThv. 157, 6 
et seq. * For the close of the festival cf. MT. 383, 7-384, 37 — PThv. 60 , 
4-11 ; SThv. 157, 34-158, 7 (greeting of the theras standing at the 
past, south, west, and north sides, as well as at the otfiap corner#), 
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XXX., 1-20 . — The king entertains the monks, and the 
brickwork is begun. A bubble serves as the model for the 
tope. Gamani forbids unpaid work. 

PThv. 00, 18-61, 24 ; SThv. 158, 19-160, 14. 

XXX., 21-41. — Two theras work at the building of the 
tope secretly, in order to gain merit. The king learns of it, 
and succeeds in depriving them of their reward by a trick. 

PThv. 61, 25-63, 21 ; SThv. 160, 14-163, 27. 

XXX., 42-50. — The work on the tope is attended with 
rich rewards in the next world. Two women, who have co- 
operated in the building, are re-born as devis. They come 
back once from heaven to pay reverence to the tope. The 
Thera Mahasiva saw them on this occasion. 

PThv. 63, 21-64, 2 ; SThv. 163, 27-164, 18. 

XXX. , 51-100. — The theras allow the first layer of 
bricks to sink into the ground nine times in order to give 
especial strength to the building, after which the relic 
chamber is built ; it is made of rare stones brought from the 
Himalayas. Costly treasures, including a copy of the Bo-tree, 
a throne with umbrella, a figure of Buddha, and also figures 
of the gods, all made of precious metals and jewels, as well as 
pictures of the life and earlier existences of Buddha, &c., 
decorate the interior of the cell. 

MT. 398, 26-400, 38; PThv. 64, 3-67, 20; 69, 31-34; SThv. 164, 
19-1^3, 3 ; 177, 4-7. History of the Thera Cittagutta and his sermon 
on the treasures of the dhdtugabbha, MT. 400, 39-401, 10 ; PThv. 67, 
21-28 ; SThv. 173, 4-14. 

XXXI. , 1-30. — The theras appoint Sonuttara to collect 
the relics ; he had desired to have this duty during Buddha’s 
lifetime in an earlier existence. He is to fetch the relics 
which used to be in a tope at Ramagama, but had been carried 
away from here into the ocean, and were now under the pro- 
tection of the Nagas. 

MT. 405, 3-407, 4; 408, 26 et seq. ; PThv. 69, 36-71, 1; SThv. 177, 
9-17§, 9 ; Pujav. 17, 19-25 ; R&jav. 35, 32-33. 

XXXI., 31-74. — The king decorates the town for the im- 
pending festival. Sonuttara betakes himself to the Niga king 
and orders him to give up the relics. The nephew of the 
N&ga king tries to carry them off into safety, but the thera 
seizes them from him. Still some of them are left to the 
sorrowing Nagas to worship. 

PThv. 71, 1-74, 8; SThv. 179, 9-185, 18. 

XXXI., 75-125. — The gods attend the relics with cere- 
mony ; the king receives them with reverence. A marvel is 
shown, and the relics raise themselves into the air, taking upon 
themselves the form of the Buddha. After which they yefmm 
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to the urn. The king and the Thera Indagutta bring them to 
the relic cell, where they once again assume the form of the 
dying Buddha. The giving of alms to the priesthood ter- 
minates the festival , and the cell is closed up. The people 
dispose a great number of relics in the tope before the building 
is completed. 

PThv. 74, 9-77, 7 ; SThv. 185, 1 8 — 101 , 23. Other merits oi Gurnard, 
such as alms to the church, care for the sick, building of hospitals, anil 
spread of the faith : Pujav. 17, 25-18, 23 ; Rajaratn. 14, 10-19. 

XXXII., 1-84. — Before the completion of the Mahathupa, 
Dutthagamani became ill. He had his bed carried to the 
tope. The monks stand around him, chanting their prayers. 
The king in his dying moments feels a longing to see Ills 
former comrade, Theraputtabhaya. He comes to comfort 
and encourage the dying man. Dutphagamani is then carried 
up to heaven, in sight of the gathered people, in a chariot sent 
by the gods, to be born again in the future as the first pupil 
of the Buddha Metteyya. 

D 19, 23 ; MT. 425, 2 et seq.; 433, 1-434, 6 ; PThv 77, 10-81 , 31 
SThv. 191, 25-198, 35; Pujav. 18, 23-25. Rajaratn. 14, 19-20; 
Rajav. 35, 34-36, 1 Of. Dhv. 48, 17-20. 

XXXIII., 1-16. — Prince Sali renounces the throne on 
account of his love for a Oandala maiden, and Gamani’s brother 
Saddhatissa (18 years) succeeds. He completes the Maha- 
thupa, rebuilds the Lohapdsada, founds monasteries, and gives 
alms to the priesthood. 

D. 19, 10; 20, 1-7; MT. 439, 7-441, 13 (the love story of Sail); 
Pujav. 18, 25-29; Rajaratn. 15, 1-8; Rajav. 36, 1-4 (37 years). 

XXXIII., 17-33. — Tissa’s son, Thullathana (1 month 
10 days), builds the Kandara monastery, and after him his 
brother Laj jitissa (9 years 8 months) beautifies the Mahathupa 
and the Thuparama, erects the Selatluipa, and builds mon- 
asteries. Then Khallatanaga (6 years) reigns, the brother of 
the preceding king. 

D. 20, 8 (Thullathana 1 month 10 clays); 20, 9- 1 1 (Lajjitissa years 
6 months) ; 20, 12-13 (Khallatanaga 6 years). Thul.: Piijdv. 18, 30-31 
(1 year 10 months) ; Rajaratn. 15, 8 ; Raj&v. 36, 4-5 (1 year 8 months). 
Lemenitissa : Prijav. 18, 31-32 (9 years 8 months 14 days) ; R&jaratn. 
15, 9-12 (9 years); Rajav. 36, 6-7 (39 years). Kalunna : Piijdv. 18, 
32-33 (6 years) ; R&jaratn. 15, 12-15 (6 years). In the Raj&v. it is not 
found. 

XXXIII., 34-63a— Vattagamani (5 months), his brother, 
is defeated by invading D ami las. He flee^ to Malaya with 
his wife Anula and his two sons , leaving behind his other wife 
Somadevi ; there he takes refuge in a hunter’s house, named 
Tanasiva. Two of the leaders of the Dami]a return to India ; 
one takes Somadevi with him, the other carries off Buddha’s 
alms-bowl as booty ; the remaining five reign 1 4 years 7 months. 
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£>. 20, 14-17; Nik. S. 10, 13-17 (439 a.b. = 103 B.c.) ; PiijAv. 

18, 33-19, 4 (5 months -f- 17 years 11 months) ; Rajaratn. 15, 15-22 
(5 months + 14 years 7 months) ; Rajav. 36, 7-14 (5 months 14 years) 

XXXIII., 636-105. — Vattagamani eventually kills Tana- 
siva in a quarrel. He then proclaims himself king and 
gathers around him his eight heroes with a great army. But 
as he shows violence towards Kapisisa, one of his heroes, the 
other seven forsake him ; the Thera Tissa however reconciles 
them again with the king. Vattagamani defeats the Damila 
D&thika and again takes possession of the sovereignty (12 
years). He erects the Abhayagiri Vihara and other buildings. 
His men also build monasteries. The monks of the Abhaya- 
giri Vihara quarrel with those of the Maha vihara ; the monks 
of the Dakkhi u a vihara consequently separate from the latter. 
Vattagamani orders the sacred texts and commentaries to be 
put down in writing. 

I). 20, 18-21; Nik. S. 10, 17-11, 10: 11, 11-34; Pdjav. 19, 4-10 
(bemini(i-aaya, see p. 114 of the German edition) ; Rajaratn. 15, 22-16, 
6 ; 16, 10-20 ; RS,j&v. 36, 14-18 ; Sets. 23, 19-27. 

XXXIV., 1-27. — Mahacula Mahatissa (14 years) does work 
for hire in order to be able to give alms from what he earns ; 
he builds many monasteries. The wicked Coranaga succeeds 
him (10 years), then Tissa (3 years), who is followed by the 
vicious Anula (4 years 3 months) ; she raises her paramours to 
the throne one after the other. 

D. 20, 22-23 ; 24 ; 25 ; 26-30. Mahadeliya Tis : Pdjav. 19, 10-11 : 
Rajaratn. 16, 24-26 ; Rajav. 36, 18-20 (50 years). Coranaga : Pujav. 

19, 11-16 ; Rdjaratn. 16, 26-17, 7 ; Rajav. 36, 20-37, 12 (beminiti-saya, 
cf. p. Ill, German edition). Kudatissa: Puj&v. 19, 16-18 ; Rajaratn. 
17, 12; Rdjav. 37, 12-13. Anula; Pujdv. 19, 18-26; Rajaratn. 17, 
12-13; Rajdv. 37, 13-18 (cf. p. 109, Note 2, German edition). Kings 
from Mahddeliyd Tis to Vyavaharatissa : Nik. S. 12, 1-11. 

XXXIV., 28-36. — Kalakannitissa (22 years), the son of 
Mahacula, adds to the decoration of the Cetiya mountain a 
hall, tope, and Bo-tree ; he also builds monasteries — a nunnery 
for his mother — a palace, tanks, and canals, and surrounds 
Anuradhapura with walls and moats. 

D. 20, 31-35. Makalan Tis : Pdjav. 19, 26-28; R&jaratn. 17, 13-19; 
R&jav. 37, 18-20. 

XXXIV., 37-67. — Bhatikabhaya (28 years) decorates the 
Lohap&sada, the Mahathiipa, and the Thiiparama, and lays out 
gardens. Out of reverence to the Mahathiipa he institutes 
a great festival of offerings. The monks show him by his 
express wish the treasures kept in the dhdtugabbha , of which 
he has pictures made. 

D. 21, 1-30 ; MT. 401, 11-402, 29 ; PThv. 67, 29-69, 3 ; sW. 173, 
14-176, 7; Pdjdv. 19, 28-20, 1 : Rdjaratn. 17, 19-19, 11; Rdidv. 37, 
21-28. 
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XXXIV., 68-94. — Mahadathika Makanaga (12 years), the 
brother of the former king, has the terraces of the Mahathupa 
laid with stone flags ; he builds a tope at Ambatthaia and 
orders a Giribhanda festival in its honour. He also erects 
monasteries and makes endowments. 

D. 21, 31-33; Pdjav. 20, 1-19 (festival of lamps on the water!); 
RAjaratn. 19, 23-33 ; RajAv. 37, 28-38, 5. 

XXXV., l-45a. — The pious and liberal Amanda Gamani 
(8 years 9 months) then reigns, whom his brother Kan ijanu- 
tissa (3 years) succeeds ; then Cujabhaya, the son of the former 
king (1 year), and Sivali, his sister (4 months). Her successor, 
Ilan&ga (3 + 6 years), is thrown into prison by the Lamba- 
kannas, who rise against him. He is liberated by his state 
elephant. The king escapes to India, the elephant to Malaya. 
From Rohana Ilanaga begins war on the Lambakannas. He 
defeats them; many of them he beheads, of others lie has 
their noses and toes cut off. 

Amanda G. to Sivali : D. 21 , 34-41 a; Piijav. 20, 19-27 ; Rajaratn. 
20, 7-30; Rajav. 38, 6-9. Ilanaga : D. 21, 41^-43; Piijav. 20, 
27-29; Rajaratn. 20,30-21, 13.* 

XXXV., 456-58. — Candamukha Siva (8 years 7 months), 
the son of Ilanaga, builds the Manikaragama tank. His bro- 
ther, Yasalalaka Tissa, succeeds him (7 years 8 months) ; he 
is dethroned by his doorkeeper Subha (6 years), who builds 
cells and monasteries. 

D. 21, 44-48; Piijav. 20, 29-32; Rajaratn. 21, 20-25; Rajav. 38, 
9-10. 

XXXV., 59-111. — Vasabha (44 years), a Lambakanna, 
takes refuge in the Mahavilia^a from the pursuit of the king. 
From thence he goes to Rohana, and beginning from that 
district, he reconquers the kingdom. He lengthens his life by 
many pious deeds. He constructs eleven tanks. He marries 
his son Tissa to a daughter of his predecessor Subha. 

D. 22, 1-11 ; Piijav. 20, 32-21, 4 (Vehpp) ; Rajaratn. 21, 20- '22 last 
line ( Vahap) ; Rajav. 38, 12-19 ( Vph?p). Vasabha and MahAsiva : MT. 
402, 30-403, 13 ; PThv. 69, 4-29 ; SThv. 176, 7-177, 4. 

XXXV., 112-127. — Vaiikanasika Tissa (3 years), the son 
of Vasabha, succeeds ; he is followed by Gajabahuka Gamani 
(12 years), who builds monasteries and topes and constructs 


• The kings are called in the Pujav. Adagemunu (9 years 8 months), 
Kinihiridala (3 years), Kuda AbA (1 year), Simhavalli (4 months), 
ElunnA (6* years); in the RAjaratn. Adagemunu, Malnigiridala, Sulu 
AbA, Sihavallf, ElunnA ; in Rajav. Adagemunu, Kinihirideli (9 years), 
Kuda Aba, Sivalli, Eluna. 
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the Gamanitissa tank ; then comes MahaUaka Naga (6 years), 
his father-in-law, who builds seven monasteries. 

D. 22, 12 and 27, 13-14 and 28, 15-17 and 29; Ptijav. 21, 4-18; 
RAjaratn. 23, 7-24 ; Rajav. 38, 20-39 last line. Cj. p. 116, German 
edition. The RAjaratn. makes MahaludA follow Vahap, who is not 
elsewhere named. The Pujav. makes 'Gaj aba to reign 22 years ; the 
RajAv. allows him 24 years. The three chronicles name MahaUaka 
NAga, Mahalumana. 

XXXVI., 1-26.-— Bhatika Tissa (24 years) and Kanittha 
Tissa (28 years), sons of the MahaUaka Naga, carry out 
numerous buildings, thereby acquiring merit. Culanaga 
(2 years), the son of Kanittha Tissa, succeeds ; then his brother, 
Kuddanaga (1 year), afterwards his brother-in-law, Sirinaga 
(19 years), who undertakes building operations at the Maha- 
thiipa, at the Lohapasada. and around the Bo-tree. 

D. 22, 18-22 and 30, 23-25 and 31, 26 and 32-33, 34-36 ; Pujav. 
21, 18-23 (Tissa 1J. 18 years); Rajaratn. 23, 24-24, 7; Rajav. (only 
Bh&tiya Tissa 24 years and Kudana 20 yoars) 39 last line to 40, 2 (Siri- 
naga is wanting). 

XXXVI., 27-41 . — Voharaka Tissa (22 years) forbids the 
killing of living beings throughout Lanka, undertakes the res- 
toration of various buildings, concerns himself with the spread 
of the faith, supports monks being in debt, and suppresses 
the Vetulla sect. 

t d. 22, 39-45; Nik. S. 12, 9-24: Pujav. 21, 23-24; RAjaratn. 24, 
7-25, 3 ; Rajav. 40, 2-3 ; Sas. 25, 1 1-14. 

XXXVI., 42-57. — Tissa is dethroned by his brother 
Abhayanaga (8 years), who had had to flee because he had 
committed adultery, but had left behind in the father-in-law 
of the king a secret supporter. Tissa’ s son Sirinaga II. (2 
years) succeeds him ; then his son Vijaya (1 year). 

D. 22, 37-38 ; 46-47 and 51 ; Pujav. 21, 24-28 ; Rajaratn. 25, 8-11 ; 
RAjav. 40, 3-7 (Aba Sen 2 years, Sin NA 2 years, Vijayindu 6 years). 
Kings from Aba Tissa to Gothabhaya : Nik. S. 12, 25-27. 

XXXVI., 58-72. — Three Lambakannas, Sanghatissa, 3an- 
ghabodhi, and Gothabhaya, resort to Vijaya’s court from 
Mahiyangana. On the way they meet a blind man, who pro- 
phesies that they will succeed to the throne. After Vijaya s 
dethronement Sanghatissa comes first to the throne (4 years). 
He provides the Mahathupa with a golden pointed cone and 
appoints alms for the priesthood. He dies on the “ Eastern 
Island ” from eating a poisoned jambu fruit. 

D. 22, 48-50 and 52 ; Hatthav. III., 2-6 ; Ptijav. 21, 28-29; Raja- 
ratn. 25, 11-17 ; RajAv. 40, 7-8. 

XXXVI., 73-90. — Sanghabodhi (2 years) builds a refectory 
at the Mahavihara. Through his piety he delivers the Island 
from a severe famine. He suppresses brigandage, without 
putting to death any of the robbers. He appeases the demon 
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“ red eye,” who had caused an epidemic, by offering himself 
as the sacrifice. 

D. 22, 53-54; Hatthav. V., 1 ; VI.; VII., 1-12; Pd jdv. 21, 30-22, 
9 ; Rajaratn. 25, 17-31 ; Rajav. 40, 8-22. 

XXXVI., 91-97. — When Goth&bhaya, in order to strength- 
en himself in the sovereignty, advances, Sanghabodhi volun- 
tarily leaves the capital. In the jungle he surrenders his own 
head as thank offering for a meal which a poor man had given 
him, so that he might take it to GotMbhaya and receive the 
reward offered. 

Hatthav. VII., 13-15; VIII., 1-13; Pdjav. 22, 9-27 ; Rdjaratn. 25, 
31-32; R&jav. 40, 22-41, 21. 

XXXVI., 98-117. — Gothabhaya or Meghavann&bhaya (13 
years) execute many pious works. He suppresses the Vetulla 
sect in the Abhayagiri Vihara, but the monk Sanghamitta, 
who because of that bore a grudge against the monks of the 
Mahavihara, obtains the confidence of the king as well as that 
of his second son, Mahasena. 

D. 22, 55-60 ; Nik. S. 12, 27-14, 4 (origin of the Sagaliya sect, sup- 
pression of the Vetulla teachings, history of Sanghamittd) ; Ptfjav. 22, 
28-31 ; Rajaratn. 26, 12-27, 11 (endowment of the Attanagalu Vih&ra, 
rise of the Vetulla teachings, buildings of G., suppression of the Vetulla 
sect) ; Rajav. 41, 21-24 (13 years) ; S&s. 25, 15-17. 

XXXVI., 1 18-133. — Jetthatissa (12 years), Gothabhaya^ 
elder son, severely punishes fractious nobles. Sanghamitta 
flees to India, but remains in communication with Mahasena. 
Jetthatissa reigns in piety. 

D. 22, 61-56 ; ifik. S. 14, 5-11 ; Pdjav. 22, 31-23, 6 ; Rajaratn. 27, 
18-25 ; Rajav. 41, 24-31 (10 years). 


XXXVI., 1-50.— After Jetthatissa’s death Sanghamitta 
returns to Ceylon and establishes Mahasena (27 years) as king. 
The monks of the Mahavihara are persecuted, and their monas- 
tery is destroyed at Saiighamitta’s instigation and that of the 
king’s minister Sona. Enraged at this, another minister, 
Meghavarmabhaya, flies to Malaya and rebels against the 
king ; but he becomes reconciled again, and is moved from his 
purpose. Sanghamitta is murdered by a woman ; Soi^a is also 
killed. The Mahavihara is rebuilt and again occupied by 
monks; but as the king surrenders some of the ground 
belonging to the Mahavihara to the Jetavana monastery 
which he rebuilt, the monastery is again deserted by its 
monks. An upright judge decides the quarrel on behalf of the 
Mahavihara. The king founds monasteries, carries out other 
building operations, and constructs sixteen tanks. 

D 22 66-76; Nik. S. 14, 11-16, 7 ; Ptfjdv. 23, 6-29; Rdjaratn. 27, 
30-28, last line (27 years) ; Rdj&v. 41, 32-42, 24 (c/. p. Ill); Sda. 25, 


18-32. 
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